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Mexico over the question of oil lands and oil 

rights has been a commendable piece of 
adjustment on the part of the State Department. 
It is the first evidence of material success in our 
reformed policy toward Latin America which sent 
Dwight W. Morrow to Mexico City, Charles Evans 
Hughes to Havana, and Colonel Lindbergh down 
the Caribbean. For Ambassador Morrow it is a 
personal triumph as well. 

When Mr. Morrow arrived in Mexico City on 
October 23, 1927, the question seemed all but in- 
soluble. Contention over the existing petroleum law 
had left matters in a deadlock. Mexico maintained 
her right to substitute fifty-year concessions for 
permanent titles to oil lands held by foreign com- 
panies, and, under certain circumstances, to take 
over the lands. The State Department held this a 
violation of property rights. 

On November 17, less than a month after Mr. 
Morrow’s arrival at the Embassy, the Mexican 
Supreme Court declared unconstitutional the sec- 
tions which the State Department found most ob- 
Jectionable in the law. This action was not decisive, 
for five opinions of the Supreme Court are required 


[% settlement of the long controversy with 


in Mexico to establish the unconstitutionality of a 
given law, but it helped to relieve the tense situation, 
On December 26 the Mexican Congress passed legis- 
lation modifying the petroleum law to conform with 
the court decision. Now, in accordance with the new 
legislation, President Calles has signed regulations 
allowing foreign companies to maintain their per- 
manent titles to oil lands, and forestalling the danger 
of confiscation. The regulations provide that the 
companies must apply for confirmations of their land 
titles before January 11, 1929, but that confirma- 
tions thus obtained shall be “issued without time 
limitation, and shall operate as recognition of rights 
acquired.” 

Mr. Morrow’s hand is evident in this series of 
events. He has done a difficult job in a remarkably 
brief space of time. He has given Mexico confidence 
in the American State Department, and turned her 
hostility into friendliness toward the United States. 
The “personal equation,” that formula so revered by 
American business men, is probably the basis for his 
success. It is the quality which has been singularly 
lacking in our previous dealings with Latin America. . 
It will stand him and the State Department in good 
stead in his future negotiations at Mexico City. 
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More Flies in the Sinclair Oil 


X& Harry F. Sinclair goes on trial in Washington 
charged with criminal conspiracy to defraud 
his position seems even more difficult than that 
which he occupied last November. He has wrecked 
one trial by jury tampering, and come out of the 
escapade plastered with another jail sentence. Now 
he faces another judge, and a new jury. In the 
meantime, Mahlon T. Everhart has described to 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands how a bribe 
of $233,000 in Liberty bonds passed from Sinclair 
into the hands of Albert B. Fall, who happened at 
the time to be Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Ever- 
hart will testify at the trial. In the meantime, the 
Senate Committee has tracked the trail of oil 
through the front door of the Republican National 
Committee and discovered a new connection be- 
tween Mr. Sinclair and the campaign funds of 1920. 
In the meantime, Albert B. Fall, seriously ill in El 
Paso, Texas, has succeeded in having his part of the 
trial postponed indefinitely. But the deposition 
which Mr. Fall has furnished is expected to “tell 
all.” Mr. Sinclair, in these unfavorable circum- 
stances, must face the court alone. Certainly a 
black cat must have crossed his path of late. He has 
not had the breaks. 

But no one need waste sympathy on Mr. Sinclair. 
A man may be down, but so long as he can hire the 
most expert legal retinue in the country he is never 
out. The trial will show what wealth and influence 
can do against the Government, and what the 
Government can do against influence and wealth. It 
should form an important chapter in the history of 
American jurisprudence. 


Professional Public Opinion 


HE whittling down of the Administration’s 

naval program was not accomplished with 
jackknives. It was done with an instrument less 
keen but more penetrating than Mr. Coolidge’s 
favorite kind of cutlery — with 
a stamped envelope addressed 
to Representative Blank or 
Senator Swank. Inside was a 
letter informing the diligent 
Blank or Swank that a certain 
member of his constituency, or 
perhaps a whole coterie of his 
supporters, was opposed to the 
building of any more warships. 
As an influential member of 
Congress, would he please begin to exude influence 
against a large appropriation? When the diligent 
had found his daily mail for one week to consist 
ninety per cent of these documents and five per cent 
of advertisements for nonintoxicating tooth paste 
he gave up in despair and decided to comply. He 





concluded that a good-sized Navy was not so desir- 
able, after all. When every Congressman had been 
treated to an equally heavy deluge of mail the Navy 
was done for. The Administration program sank 
under the sheer weight of stationery and canceled 
postage stamps. 

The pacifist organizations which brought about 
this miracle have obviously a firm hold upon a 
section of public opinion. They canvass this section 
with circulars crying, “Write your Congressman,” 
and two days later the mail carriers in Washington 
are staggering under an avalanche. Representative 
Maas of Minnesota, in asking that Congress inves- 
tigate them, declares that: “There is at least one 
organization in Washington . . . that brags it has 
more than 2,500 trusted agents throughout the coun- 
try that can, on a day’s notice, organize a campaign 
to Congress of from 25,000 to 250,000 letters.” 

But the pacifist organizations are only a fractional 
part of the picture. Opposing them are the jingoes 
who would build a Chinese wall around the sea- 
board and punctuate it at fifty-yard intervals with 
eighteen-inch guns. Besides these are the groups 
which organize letter-writing campaigns favoring 
or opposing strict prohibition enforcement, advocat- 
ing or condemning birth control, supporting or 
rejecting the immigration laws, accepting this, refus- 
ing that, demanding that, denying this. If Repre- 
sentative Maas is going to investigate one of them, 
he had better investigate all. 

Probably, however, none of them is worth inves- 
tigating. Congress has already undertaken to inves- 
tigate another kind of lobbying. It has enough on 
its hands without setting out to castigate the or- 
ganized letter writers. The organized letter writers 
are an unhealthy group in public opinion. They 
take a set position, and hold it without analysis. 
They grasp at one fact, or one piece of nonsense, and 
cling to it until they have won their objective. Be- 
cause they are marshaled- into conformity they 
raise a shout far louder than the voice of an equal 
number of thinking citizens. Congress hears the up- 
roar and trembles. But if these propagandizers are 
explained through adequate publicity and their 
methods made plain, their influence must necessarily 
dwindle. It does not take an investigation, particu- 
larly the one-sided kind of an investigation proposed 
by Mr. Maas, to accomplish this end. 


When Gangsters Go to Glory 


IX thousand mourners, 100,000 spectators, 
twenty-five truckloads of flowers, two airplanes 

to scatter roses in the streets, fifty mounted police, 
and twenty motor-cycle officers. “Diamond Joe” 
Esposito was given a funeral in the tradition of the 
O’Bannions and Gennas. He was buried in a bronze 
and silver coffin. The only thing with which his 
heirs were unable to provide the ceremony was good 
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weather. Chicago was drenched in sleet that day and 
knifed by March winds. 

The reason that Joe Esposito was killed, and that 
Dion O’Bannion was killed, and that a good many 
other swarthy Chicagoans have landed under the 
flower beds, is that someone was cutting into some- 
one else’s liquor trade, encroaching on a territory 
which was not assigned to him in the partition of 
Cook County. So long as the bootleggers go on kill- 
ing each other no one cares very much. The liquor 
keeps on flowing, the newspapers are kept in copy, 
and people have something to talk about. It is only 
when the shots go wild and kill an “innocent by- 
stander” that the substantial citizenry worries. 

Mayor Thompson used to say that the trouble 
was Mayor Dever, and people now are saying 
that the trouble is Mayor Thompson. The ultimate 
trouble is neither. The real trouble is the impossi- 
bility of enforcement of the Volstead law. It was the 
impossibility of clamping down the lid that first 
opened up a lucrative trade for the Valley gang 
and the Cicero gang, and all the rest of the gun- 
toting gentry. It is the impossibility of making the 
country dry which keeps them in business, and 
encourages them to redouble their internecine wars. 
Probably there is no greater believer in the Volstead 
law today than Scarface Al Capone. 


“Birds of a Feather” 
oo R. ROBINSON, junior Senator from 


Indiana, should have known better than to 
recall the old bromide about birds of a feather. 
He had exhausted almost every known device of 
political ranting without damaging the reputation of 
Al Smith. He had out-heffled Tom Heflin without 
convincing anyone save himself that Al Smith was 
the ally of Harry F. Sinclair and the petroleum 
peerage. Then he began to talk about birds, and it 
was only natural that someone should inquire what 
kind of flock Senator Arthur R. Robinson did his 
flying with. It was no great task for Democrat 
Harrison of Mississippi to observe that Mr. Robin- 
son first entered the Senate in 1925 as the appointee 
of Governor Ed Jackson of Indiana, and that Mr. 
Jackson was in the governor’s office instead of the 
penitentiary only through the grace of divine provi- 
dence and the statute of limitations. Nor was it hard 
to let slip the names of D. C. Stephenson, ex-dragon 
of the Ku-Klux Klan, now serving a life term for 
murder; ex-Governor McCray, recent graduate of 
Atlanta; and a cageful of lesser birds who once had 
things their own way in the Indiana aviary. The 
gentleman from Indiana was not silenced, — there 
1s no way of controlling the wind, — but in future he 
is likely to be more careful about whose chimney he 
goes whistling down. 

Possibly Senator Robinson thinks to breathe 
new life into the nostrils of the plethoric Klan in 


Indiana. By berating Governor Smith he may 
restore the maiden blush to the gangrenous com- 
plexion of the Knights of the Green Forest. Possibly 
he wants to do the Republican party a good turn 
by turning the oil investigation into a national 
mud-slinging holiday, with Al Smith as one of the 
principal targets. If this is his aim he has no en- 
couragement from any other Republican Senator 
save Gerald P. Nye, and Mr. Nye is motivated 
rather more by a zeal for prosecuting. 

Governor Smith has not suffered from the attempt 
to prove some sinister motive behind his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Sinclair to membership in the New 
York State Racing Commission in 1920. He has had 
no difficulty in repulsing the attack, and seems 
rather to have enjoyed meeting it. The chief sufferer 
is Senator Robinson, whose abundance of words 
begins in demagoguery and leads nowhere. 


The Sawdust Trail on the Campus 
Fyne among college men, or the lack of it, 


came in for a vigorous round of discussion at 
Princeton recently. Educators and students from 
some sixty Eastern and Middle Western colleges 
gave it a three-day send-off, and the general con- 
clusion seemed to be that undergraduates were 
neither hitting the sawdust trail nor the road to 
perdition, but going their own blithe way without 
much consideration of the destination. 

Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, formerly of the University 
of Chicago and now president of Oberlin College, 
started things with the declaration that in a repre- 
sentative group of 1,000 undergraduates, 800 as- 
sumed a passive attitude toward religion, 100 were 
agnostics or atheists, while the remaining 100 might 
be called “religiously minded.” His findings may be 
alarming to churchmen, but should occasion no last- 
ing dread. It is only natural that eight out of ten 
men between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two 
should care more for the pursuits of youth than for 
theology. It is only natural that at least one out of 
the ten should turn agnostic. If there is anything 
unnatural in the situation, it is in the case of the one 
who, even before maturity, is settled in his belief. 

President Clarence C. Little of the University of 
Michigan took a sound position when, at the close 
of the conference, he said: “In so far as the younger 
generation refuses to bow blindly to authority they 
are in a sense living spiritual lives of their own. They 
are not Godless. I think they are nearer the truth 
about religion than we are.” For more than a cen- 
tury Americans have been complaining and exhort- 
ing against the Godlessness of college students. It is 
a relief, occasionally, to find someone able to sound a 
different note. If the truth were known, it would 
probably be found that undergraduates are no 
more religious and no more Godless than any other 
slice of the community. 
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The Students Elect a President 


NOTHER week of balloting in the Presidential 
poll of the colleges finds Herbert Hoover still 


far in the lead, with an advantage of 8,688 
over Al Smith, his closest competitor, and a lead of 
18,817 over Vice President Dawes, second among 
the Republican candidates. The Secretary of Com- 
merce has scored 22,026 out of a total vote of 46,609. 
Governor Smith trails with 13,338, and is followed 
by Vice President Dawes with 3,199, ex-Governor 
Frank O. Lowden with 2,187, Senator Jim Reed 
with 2,187, Governor Ritchie with 1,360, and 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh with 1,046. Governor 
Donahey with 488, Senator Willis with 438, and 
Senator Curtis with 272 are riding far in the rear. 
Twenty-five colleges and universities have finished 
their balloting since returns were last published in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, making a total of thirty-eight 
institutions now represented in the poll. A few are 
still to complete the work. Their totals will be pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT of April 14. 

Mr. Hoover’s landslide has carried him to victory 
in all colleges save five. New York University proved 
its loyalty to Governor Smith by handing him 1,522 
votes and allowing Mr. Hoover only 1,220. The 
University of Alabama gave Smith 140, Ritchie 49, 
and Hoover 44. Washington University of St. Louis 
manifested a strong sentiment for Jim Reed, greatest 
barnstormer among the favorite sons, and pushed 
him to the forefront with 240 as against 196 for 
Hoover and 173 for Smith. The University of South 
Dakota attained the distinction of being the first 
and only college to go for Lowden, pulling the former 
Governor of Illinois from the ruck with 158. The 
University if Iowa, sliding under the gate with a 
last-minute dispatch, gave 568 to Smith, 524 to 
Lowden, and Hoover only 407. In no college did 
Hoover fail to make a good showing. In several 
localities where his chances might have been thought 
negligible he pulled through with surprising ease. 
One of these was Louisiana, where he polled 362 
votes to win over Smith by 107, and over Reed by 
214. Another was Kentucky, where he shaded the 
Governor of New York 172 to 146. 

Vice President Dawes ran what appears at first 
sight to have been a poor second among the Repub- 
lican aspirants. His total vote is only one seventh 
that of Secretary Hoover. In his favor, however, is 
the fact that he scored consistently in all regions 
represented in the poll, and was never, even in the 
South, left totally out of consideration. He is the 
only candidate besides Smith and Hoover who re- 
ceived at least one vote in each of the thirty-seven 
institutions. He was able nowhere to take the lead, 
but his showing gives him the edge on ex-Governor 
Lowden, whose strength he may inherit. 


Ex-Governor Lowden received a scattering every- 
where, but was proving nothing save a plodder until 
South Dakota came to his assistance. North Dakota 
had previously repudiated him in favor of Hoover. 
Missouri, where the vote was exceedingly light, had 
left him entirely out of the picture. Finally came 
Iowa, contributing a full 524- votes to the Lowden 
score. Iowa handed him 117 more than it gave 
Hoover, and 457 more than it gave Dawes. His 
fortune was considerably improved. Senators Willis 
and Curtis, slumping along in the background, were 
companions in misery, with the former having a 
little less of the misery and a little more in the way 
of votes. Mr. Willis made his best showing at Ohio 
University, which presented him with 145, exactly 
one less vote than it gave to Smith and 450 less than 
its total for Hoover. 

Of passing interest is the fact that Republicans at 
Washington University and the University of Mis- 
souri gave Hoover a total of 244 and Lowden only 24, 
despite the fact that Missouri Republicanism is 
supposedly favorable to the latter. As another 
curlosity, it may be observed that the University of 
Chicago favored Lowden over Dawes. Possibly the 
Vice President’s own city takes him at his word 
and believes he will not enter the race. 

Governor Al Smith led all other Democratic 
candidates by a considerable margin, outscoring 
Reed by 11,161, Ritchie by 11,978, Walsh by 12,292, 
and Donahey by 12,850. His total vote was more 
than double that of all the other Democratic candi- 
dates combined. Victorious at New York University, 
Alabama, and Iowa, he was at Hoover’s heels at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University of West 
Virginia, Syracuse, the University of Vermont, and 
Bryn Mawr. At Washington University he ran 
ahead of Hoover but second to Jim Reed. The most 
remarkable thing about his showing, and perhaps 
the greatest surprise of the entire balloting, was his 
victory at lowa. 

Senator Reed was easily the second choice among 
the Democratic voters, for although he fell far be- 
hind Smith he outpointed his closest competitor for 
the position of runner-up by almost 1,000 votes. 
Governor Ritchie, who followed him, was able to 
make no great progress, and failed to carry Johns 
Hopkins, the only Maryland institution represented 
in the poll. It might be argued with some cogency, 
however, that a majority of the voters at Johns 
Hopkins, or at least a good proportion of them, were 
residents of other States. Senator Walsh, who 
pressed close upon Ritchie in the Democratic ranks, 
made only one imposing stand, and that, as might 
have been anticipated, was in Montana. At the 
University of Montana he received 102 votes as 
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against 108 for Smith and 183 for Hoover. This was 
encouraging, but not high tribute from his own 
State. As for Governor Donahey, he was saved from 
oblivion by a surprise vote of 175 at the University 
of West Virginia, but left elsewhere to pick up what 
remained when the rest of the field had raced by. 
The popularity of Secretary Hoover among under- 
graduates and faculty members is probably the out- 
standing fact demonstrated by the poll, and it does 
not come altogether as a surprise. It is remarkable, 
nevertheless, that undergraduates who were hardly 
out of elementary school when Mr. Hoover was at- 
taining such prominence by his activities in the 
World War, should vote so overwhelmingly in favor 
of the Secretary of Commerce. Most of his exploits 
they know only at second hand. It is significant, on 
the other hand, that Governor Smith should poll a 


heavy vote not only in the Eastern colleges, but in 
the Middle West and South. When a man is a fa- 
miliar figure to students far outside his own baili- 
wick he has certainly outgrown the proportions of a 
favorite son and William Allen White’s suggestion 
that he is a “town-lot Sir Galahad.” A man who 
ne" <f went to college, Al Smith commands the 
respect and admiration of the college world. 

The poll of the colleges is not quite finished, but 
it is nearing a close. Its practical political signifi- 
cance may be nothing, may be slight, or may, if 
academic opinion is conceded to count heavily, be 
considerable. At all events, THE INDEPENDENT has 
found it an interesting undertaking. Thanks are due 
to undergraduate editors who, by organizing polls at 
the various colleges and tabulating results, have 
made it possible. 





Thirty-Eight Colleges Cast Their Ballots 
The Ten Leaders in THE INDEPENDENT’S Country-wide University Poll 


College Hoover Smith Dawes Lowden Reed Ritchie Walsh Donabey Willis 


University of Cincinnati 1,281 34 34 
Cornell University 816 39 33 


Curtis 


University of Pennsylvania 33139 106 246 
New York University 1,220 
Wesleyan University 278 
Middlebury College 357 
University of Kentucky 172 
University of North Dakota 84 
University of Arizona 206 
Pennsylvania State College 1,043 
Harvard University 1,841 
Wellesley College 

Dartmouth College 

Connecticut College for Women 
University of West Virginia 

Mount Holyoke College 

University of Michigan 

Ohio University 

University of Nevada 

Smith College 

Bryn Mawr College 

Princeton University 

University of South Dakota 

George Washington University 521 
University of Vermont 289 
University of Montana 183 
University of Alabama 

Colgate University 

University of Idaho 

Bowdoin College 

Brown University 

Washington University 

Syracuse University 

University of Missouri 

University of Louisiana 

Chicago University 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Iowa 


50 89 
14 122 
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Mr. Butler versus Mr. Hays 
By Thomas C. Carens 


rejected William M. Butler, Republican, who 

for two years had been occupying the seat of 
Henry Cabot Lodge in the United States Senate, 
and elected David I. Walsh, Democrat. Senator 
Butler was then — as he is now — chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. He was the close 
friend and political adviser of President Coolidge. 
He was one of the accepted party leaders on the 
floor of the Senate, 


[: November, 1926, the voters of Massachusetts 


Pr:sidential year— they were nearer the truth 
than they perhaps realized. 

What a fat year 1920 must have been for the 
boys in the trenches! How happy the State bosses 
must have been leaving the New York and Chicago 


-headquarters with thick rolls of bills. How happy 


the county bosses must have been a few days later 
when they departed from State headquarters with 
their proportionate shares. What enthusiasm there 

must have been in the 








although a mere fresh- 
man in service. The 
President had not only 
appealed for Senator 
Butler’s election, but 
had hired a_ special 
train to go home to 
Northampton and 
vote, to emphasize his 
personal interest. 
Under these circum- 


Will H. Hays closed up the Republican campaign of 
1920 with a deficit of $1,600,000. Harry F. Sinclair, star 
player in the Teapot Dome drama, contributed $160,000 
toward erasing it, and thereby hangs a tale which a 
Senate committee is now investigating. When William M. 
Butler became chairman of the Republican National 
Committee in 1924 business principles and New England 
honesty dominated the campaign to reélect Coolidge. 
Mr. Carens, political writer for the Boston Herald, 
draws a startling contrast between the methods and the 

results of the two party chiefs 


precincts on the day 
before election when 
word came from the 
city boss that there 
would be plenty to go 
around and enough left 
over for a celebration. 

After election there 
was a national deficit 
of $1,600,000 or there- 
abouts, but what did 
the boys care about 





stances, the result of 





that election sent the 

Democrats all over the nation into paroxysms of 
glee. They said that the honeymoon of the Coolidge 
Administration had ended, that the President had 
lost his hold on the country. And when the an-) 
nouncement came from the Black Hills the follow- 
ing summer that Mr. Coolidge would not again run 
for President, the Democrats professed to see a 
connection between that decision and the rejection 
of Mr. Butler in Massachusetts. But there was one 
aftermath of the Butler defeat which at the time 
defied explanation. That was the thinly veiled 
satisfaction of certain practical politicians in the 
Republican party, including a few United States 
Senators. To Mr. Butler and the President they 
expressed their sorrow, but down in their hearts 
they were exultant; and when they talked it over 
with Washington newspapermen whom they trusted, 
they didn’t hesitate to say so. Why? 

The boys on the inside had their suspicions at 
the time, but they said nothing. Recently we have 
had some very interesting disclosures in Washing- 
ton. The man who ran the Republican national 
campaign in 1920, Mr. Will H. Hays, has been on 
the witness stand, and though he twitched and 
fidgeted and bit his lips, and tried with all his 
Hoosier shrewdness to wriggle out of his difficulties, 
the true story of that campaign was dragged from 
his reluctant lips. It now develops that when the 
Democrats yelled “slush fund!” in October, 1920 — 
as they are wont to do in October of every 


that? As Moran would 
have remarked to Mack, “Why bring that up?” 
That deficit was Mr. Hays’ personal worry, and 
Mr. Hays has since told the world that he did worry. 
With a fat job in the movies, and a high place in 
the Presbyterian Church, he had to raise that 
money somehow or other, and he had to do it 
with the greatest secrecy. At that, he nearly got 
away with it. 


| agemide oe another chairman of the Repub- 
lican National -Committee, Mr. Butler, went 
on the witness stand before Senator Walsh of 
Montana and his colleagues. Mr. Butler’s story was 
brief, but altogether refreshing in its apparent 
honesty, and in his desire to aid the committee in 
every way possible. When he described the abrupt 
manner in which he had rejected Mr. Hays’ 
bundle of Sinclair bonds at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York, everybody in the room knew Mr. Butler 
was telling the truth. And although the committee 
is hot on the trail of any evidence of Republican 
“slush funds,” its members did not ask Mr. Butler 
any questions as to his conduct of party finances in 
1924. The Democrats have been combing the 1924 
records for more than three years, and are thor- 
oughly convinced that there was no skullduggery 
in that year which might be uncovered now to 
the further discomfiture of the poor old Repub- 
lican party. 

Practically every newspaper correspondent in 
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Washington who covered the session at which Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Hays appeared as witnesses con- 
trasted the two personalities. Butler — portly, 
phlegmatic, obviously sincere. Hays — thin, nerv- 
ous, obviously evasive. But there exists a contrast 
even more striking, which the newspapermen at 
that time did not discuss. That contrast is in the 
methods used by the two men to achieve a common 
result — the election of a Republican President 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Of Mr. Hays’ methods in 1920 we now have 
sufficient knowledge to form opinions. But what 
Mr. Butler did in 1924 has never had an ade- 
quate telling. 

Mr. Butler became chairman of the Republican 
National Committee at the Cleveland convention 
in 1924. Promptly he entered upon the preliminaries 
of the campaign, the selection of headquarters and 
lieutenants, and realizing that finances are all- 
important in such undertakings, he sought from 
the retiring officers of the committee an account 
of their stewardship. Then his eyes were opened for 
the first time. The books and records were missing. 
There was nothing to indicate whether the party 
was solvent or insolvent. 

Mr. Butler had been in politics long enough to 
know what was going on. He realized that_ his 
distinguished predecessors did not intend to tell 
him the whole truth about 1920. He realized, also, 
that the practical politicians of the party did not 
intend to help him unless they obtained certain 
promises. They were thinking, even then, of 
November and of the boys back 


same thing. He did not intend to scrutinize expense 
accounts, and he asked only simple honesty from 
the men who submitted them. 

On the day that headquarters opened in Chicago 
and New York he did an unprecedented thing. 
He engaged the accounting firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers & Montgomery, with offices in all principal 
cities, and informed them that he desired a daily 
audit of all expenditures and receipts. Mr. Butler 
spent most of the summer and fall in Chicago. 
His office hours were usually from eight-thirty in 
the morning until seven o’clock at night. But he 
insisted that the employees should work but eight 
hours a day, and except in the publicity department, 
where circumstances were different, typewriters 
were covered and notebooks tucked away at five 
o’clock. Every evening before he left his desk he 
inspected the report submitted by the auditor. 
From this report he was able to plan his next 
morning’s work, to stimulate those raising the 
finances, to warn a bureau head who was running 
beyond his budget allowance. 


M& BUTLER planned, in August, to spend 
$3,000,000. He stated this publicly, and when 
he went before the Senatorial investigators, who had 
been stirred by the quadrennial cry of “slush fund,” 
he told them that he expected to stay within that 
sum. Even the critical Senator Borah seemed to 
think it was a reasonable amount for such a huge 
undertaking as a national campaign. Actually, the 
national committee spent $3,063,952.74. Mr. Butler 

was somewhat disappointed over 





in the precincts. They didn’t 
intend to ask as much as they had 


Republican Contributions 


that excess, but it was more or 
less inevitable. In the last frantic 


received in 1920, because such 1924 week of a campaign everybody 
windfalls do not happen regu- More than $10,000.......... 16 suffers from nerves, and many 
larly. But they certainly expected Ester teen ap hs come good dollars are tossed to the 
something. It took them nearly a From $1,000 to $2,500...... 270 winds. That perhaps happened in 
month to gauge Mr. Butler. Au- ye Gees ne Re the last week at Chicago. The 
gust had arrived before they Under $100............. 83,299 publicity department, for instance, 





realized that this was to be a 





desperately trying to meet and 





businesslike campaign, and that 
when money changed hands it would be in the form 
of checks which, like chickens, come home to roost. 
Methodically, as is his wont, Mr. Butler pro- 
ceeded to make his own plans. First of all, he es- 
timated his needs for the campaign. He decided that 
he would require $3,000,000 to bring about the 
election of President Coolidge. He decided that the 
$3,000,000 would be disbursed under a budget 
system. He decided that every person handling funds 
should be held to a strict accountability. He knew 
that there would be some extravagance, but he 
determined to keep a close watch on the money. 
He did not intend to be penurious. When Mr. 
Butler travels he stops at the best hotels and he 
eats the best food. He told all his subordinates who 
were compelled to travel that they were to do the 


anticipate last-minute attacks of 
the opposition exceeded its budget by $135,000. 

In spite of the excess of $63,000, there was no 
deficit: on November 25, when all bills had been paid 
and the headquarters were closing up, Mr. Butler 
found that he had in the banks the tidy balance of 
$355,264.55, a rather startling contrast to the 
$1,600,000 deficit which Will Hays faced in 1920. 

In many States in other campaigns there had 
been two separate organizations raising funds — one 
for national use, the other for the State campaign. 
That always caused confusion and annoyance. 
Mr. Butler decided on concentrated collections. In 
States like New York and Massachusetts all 
moneys were raised by the national committee, 
and a proportion returned to the State organiza- 
tions. The. total ‘collections for the year were 
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$4,359,478.82, and of this $956,525.11 went back to 
State committees. And it went to duly elected 
chairmen and treasurers, too, and not to county, 
city, and ward bosses, who in the years gone by had 
got theirs without the necessity of having an entry 
made in a book. 

Back in 1920, when Mr. Will Hays was singing his 
psalms, he used to discuss the raising of a campaign 
fund by contributions of $1 from Republicans all 
over the nation. Mr. Butler made no such foolish 
statements. And yet the average contribution of 
that $4,000,000 fund in 1924 was only $48.11. 
Exactly 90,605 men and women contributed. 
And in this great country, with its hundreds of 
millionaires, only sixteen persons gave more than 
$10,000, and none gave in excess of $25,000. 

In New York, where more than forty per cent of 
the money was raised, the average contribution was 
$79. In Massachusetts, the President’s own State, 
the average was $37. In Montana, 1,928 con- 
tributors gave $1.74 each. In Vermont, bubbling 
over with pride in its native son, there were 16,005 
contributors and they gave an average of $4.03. 

The figures for the campaign which Mr. Butler 
conducted could be analyzed at length and would 
tell other interesting stories. Work among the 
foreign-language newspapers, for instance, cost 
$34,000 in 1924. In 1920 Mr. Hays and his associates 
had spent $600,000 to obtain control of a string of 


such papers. The daily sheets in 1924 would show 
now and then that a check had been returned to 
some contributor, because it came from the funds 
of a corporation. Therein Mr. Butler also committed 
a cardinal political sin by returning cash on which 
his hands had once fastened. 


ik it any wonder that certain practical politicians 
in the Republican party could not conceal their 
elation when Mr. Butler lost his seat in the 
Senate? Certainly, any man who had defied all 
the accepted rules of the grand old game, who had 
insisted upon dealing in checks instead of bills, 
who attempted to run politics on a business basis 
and actually succeeded, who thought a little old- 
fashioned New England honesty might be injected 
into the management of party affairs without 
imperiling the success of a New England President, 
deserved punishment of some kind. 

But he has one supreme satisfaction, as he sits 
today in his Boston office and runs his private 
affairs, while still keeping a firm hand on the 
machinery of the party. Unlike some other dis- 
tinguished citizens of the republic, he retains a 
certain reputation for honor in his business dealings, 
whether in politics or in the manufacture of cotton 
cloth. And as the son of a Methodist preacher he 
recalls that eloquent phrase of the Good Book 
which begins, “For what shall it profita man .. .” 





What Kind of Intervention Do They Want? 


The Alternatives to Our Course in Nicaragua 
By John Carter 


Havana, a stubborn effort was made by a 

group of Latin American nations to secure 
our indorsement of a resolution that “no nation 
shall intervene in the internal affairs of another 
nation.” Whether one agrees with the position 
taken by the American delegation, that this resolu- 
tion is not sufficiently precise and is contrary to the 
accepted law of nations, one must admit that it 
represented a widespread resentment throughout 
Latin America against our interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine in general and our intervention in 
Nicaragua in particular. It is true that the “battalion 
of death” which supported the anti-intervention 
motion was composed of nations which had par- 
ticular political differences with this country: 
Argentina, with its annoyance at our sanitary 
regulations on beef; Mexico, with its perennial oil, 
debts, and land difficulties; Costa Rica, with its 
irritation over the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty and 


\ the recent Pan-American Conference in 





its recollections of rough handling in 1919; Salvador, 
with its avowed apprehensions at our course in the 
Caribbean. It is also true that much of the motiva- 
tion of these powers resides in subservience to 
European commercial and political aspirations. 

It would, however, have been a grave mistake 
not to take the Latin American opposition to inter- 
vention at its face value. Nothing is to be gained 
by ascribing motives where facts are under dis- 
cussion. Even though the effort was obviously 
designed to irritate and embarrass us, only by facing 
the facts themselves can we hope to disarm even 
a factitious opposition to our interests and policy. 

The basic fact is unquestionable; individuals and 
nations alike will attempt to defend themselves 
from assault and their material possessions from 
destruction. This is elemental. No abstract thesis of 
absolute sovereignty will ever be permitted to 
stand between a government and its encroachments 
upon the lives and property of the citizens of another 
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nation. It may be that, as in the case of Russia, 
the Government will be too powerful or inaccessible 
to be immediately called to an accounting; or that, 
as in the case of China, public authority will be so 
disintegrated that intervention will be ineffective; 
but it may be taken as axiomatic that wherever 
a nation has the power to protect its interests 
efficiently it will do so whenever the public author- 
ities of another nation have not the will or the ability 
to accord proper protection. This fact rests on the 
further axiom that whenever a government fails to 
protect the interests of its nationals they will 
strive to protect themselves. 

It is this factor which Latin America seems to 
ignore in its current agitation against “Yankee 
imperialism.” Intervention is, in the first instance, 
occasioned by political or social anarchy which is 
injurious to the interests of 


European intervention. The Latin American can- 
not have the Monroe Doctrine both ways. It is no 
guarantee of immunity. If the United States will 
not protect the rights of foreigners in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, other powers will be at liberty to do 
so. Napoleon III took advantage of our preoccupa- 
tion in the Civil War to plant the Archduke Maxi- 
milian on a Mexican throne, propped by French 
bayonets, in 1864. That this solution of the disorders 
in Mexico which had made it possible was unwel- 
come to the Mexican people is shown by the fact 
that Maximilian was overthrown and executed as 
soon as the French troops were withdrawn, in 
deference to our solicitude for the Monroe Doctrine. 
Similarly, when, late in 1902, Italy, Germany, and 
Great Britain established a naval blockade of 
Venezuela, it cannot be said that the procedure 

was welcome to President Cas- 





other nations. If the United 
States did not intervene, it 
could not prevent its nationals 
from taking steps to protect 
themselves, even if other na- 
tions did not intervene in their 
own initiative. 

So one is forced to ask the 
question: What sort of interven- 
tion does Latin America really 
want? It has a wide choice. It 
can say that it prefers war, or 
that it prefers European inter- 
vention, or that it prefers foreign 
intrigue and subsidized revolu- 
tions, or that it prefers filibuster- 


“Intervention is, in the first 
instance, occasioned by political 
or social anarchy which is in- 
jurious to the interests of other 
nations,” writes Mr. Carter of 
the New York Times in dis- 
cussing the problems and prec- 
edents of our intervention in 
Nicaragua. In other words, if the 
United States does not intervene 
Officially, either other nations 
will go in, or more informal and 
possibly less beneficent measures 
are bound to be taken. ‘‘What 
sort of intervention does Latin 

America want?” 


tro, who promptly availed him- 
self of our mediation. Latin 
America professes little fear of 
Europe today, but it is because 
Europe has deferred to the 
Monroe Doctrine and intrusts 
the protection of her interests 
to the United States. Latin 
America, however, chooses to 
assume that governments can 
be enjoined from resorting to 
war or to intervention in dis- 
orderly American republics. 
Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that this assumption is 
well founded and that the 











ing. For an examination of the 

past shows that our present system of intervention 
under government auspices and for specific and 
responsible purposes has simply replaced other less 
specific and less responsible methods of achieving 
the same result. 

The question is, in the case of Nicaragua, whether 
Latin America would prefer — to the Marines and 
General McCoy’s electoral law —a declaration of 
war by the United States on Nicaragua, a modern 
Maximilian, a modern William Walker, or a revolu- 
tion subsidized by American commercial interests or, 
possibly, a Nicaraguan Administration bribed by 
these same interests. For it has got to be one of 
these, unless human nature has so changed as to 
take disastrous spoliation and wanton disorder 
lying down. 

Latin America, with memories of the American- 
Mexican War, would probably not ask for the clear- 
cut, logical conception of war as a solution. Wars 
have a way of running away with the issues which 
Started them. It might be conceded that an Ameri- 
can war against the republic of Nicaragua is not 
the sort of intervention which Latin America desires. 
Then, again, there is the possible solution of 


world has, in fact, outlawed 
war and that governments will abandon all interest 
in their citizens and property outside their jurisdic- 
tions, is Latin America prepared to let these citizens 
and property defend themselves? 


ET us assume that the world, including Latin 
America, is ready to move back a century and 
return to the classic method of filibustering. There 
is nothing essentially disreputable about filibuster- 
ing. Since Nicaragua is the crux of the present 
situation, it is especially interesting to recall that 
our own greatest filibuster, William Walker, was at 
one time President of Nicaragua, and that if he 
hadn’t run up against the British he might have 
been President of Honduras and brought about the 
annexation of Central America to the United 
States. Born at Nashville, Tennessee, in 1824, 
Walker began his spectacular career in 1853 by 
organizing an expedition to capture Lower Califor- 
nia and Sonora. He took La Paz, imprisoned the 
Mexican governor, and announced a new régime. 
But his force melted away and reénforcements 
failed to arrive. He retreated to the border, sur- 
rendered to the United States Army, was tried at 
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San Francisco for violation of the neutrality laws, 
and was acquitted early in 1854. 

On June 5, 1855, Walker landed at Realejo, 
Nicaragua, with a small force. Supporting one of the 
factions of Nicaragua, much as Sandino supported 
Sacasa, he set up a Government with Rivas as 
President and himself as generalissimo. By March 1, 
1856, he commanded 1,200 American troops, and 
further reénforcements reached him from San 
Francisco and New Orleans. President Pierce 
received the diplomatic representative of the Walker 
régime and broke off diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain, who objected. Shortly thereafter Rivas 
absconded, Walker became President, and in 
September, 1856, issued a decree rescinding all laws 
against slavery, which had been outlawed for thirty- 
two years. His object was, admittedly, to add fresh 
slave territory to the United States. However, the 
United States refused recognition, and an insurrec- 
tion, supported by Costa Rican forces, captured 
Walker. He was surrendered to the American Navy 
under a treaty of capitulation with Costa Rica on 
May 1, 1857. While awaiting trial at New Orleans, 
he skipped bail and led a fresh expedition to Grey- 
town, where he again surrendered to the United 
States Navy. He came to Washington early in 1858 
as prisoner of state, but the President released him 
on the ground that his apprehension on foreign soil 
was illegal. In October, 1858, he sailed from Mobile, 
but was captured off the mouth of the Mississippi, 
brought to New Orleans, tried and acquitted. In 
June, 1860, he set out with a small force for Trujillo, 
Honduras. He was captured by the British, turned 
over to the Honduran authorities, court-martialed 
and shot on September 12, 1860. 


LL American filibustering, however, has not been 
so reprehensible. Our sympathy with the cause 
of Cuban freedom was punctuated with efforts to 
lend unofficial armed assistance to the Cuban in- 
surrectionists. J. A. Guitman of Mississippi in 
1850 fitted out an expedition to Cuba headed by 
Lopez. Both were arrested, tried, and acquitted. In 
August, 1851, Lopez left New Orleans with 500 men, 
landed in Cuba, but, the Cubans failing to rise, was 
captured and garroted. But despite the generous 
emotions of the American filibusters in Cuba, it is 
doubtful that Latin America wants to return to 
what Castlereagh termed, as early as 1816, “a 
system of encroachment on your neighbors,” which 
gained for the United States East Florida, West 
Florida, and Texas, and which might well have made 
American territory of Nicaragua and Honduras 
as well. 

There remains, then, the more recent method of 
intervention by intrigue and subsidized revolt. 
It is now generally admitted that the rival ambitions 
of American and British oil producers played a 
dominant réle in the Diaz~-Madero-Huerta-Carranza 


drama in Mexico. It was stated to a Senate Com- 
mittee that Madero, who spent $600,000 in over- 
throwing Diaz in 1911, was backed by the Standard 
Oil and by El Paso bankers. It is also understood 
that Huerta had financial backing from the Cowdray 
oil interests. Certainly E. L. Doheny made no secret 
of his support of Carranza against Huerta: he gave 
the Carranza agent in New York $100,000 in cash. 
He supplied Carranza with a fuel-oil credit ‘worth 
$685,000. And after the victory of Obregon and 
the constitution of 1917, the American oil men 
subsidized the Pelaez counter-revolution in the oil 
fields to an extent estimated at $200,000 a month. 


—- isn’t the only country where this has 

occurred. It is believed that British oil interests 
were back of the Costa Rican revolution in 1919, 
which canceled American oil concessions and gave 
them to the British, and that American oil interests 
were back of the counter-revolution which returned 
the concessions to their original beneficiaries. It 
was even rumored that the Sacasa revolution was 
directed against Diaz in Nicaragua because Diaz, 
who is said to own important cotton estates outside 
of Nicaragua, had broken a contract with a British 
cotton firm. Certainly, it is no secret that the Sacasa 
movement was largely financed and, in part, 
munitioned by a Mexican intrigue. 

The very vagueness with which these assertions 
must be made is sufficient evidence of the mischiev- 
ous character of such intervention. Records of the 
actual financial transactions are not public property, 
and evaluation of motives and of the character of the 
support accorded to a Latin American revolution 
by a foreign business is impossible until long after 
the event. It is probable that some of the Latin 
American politicians — if they are at all like our 
own breed — would prefer to perpetuate this sys- 
tem of bribery and international corruption which 
the disorders created by Latin American politics 
force upon foreigners who wish to do business in 
their countries. But in view of the fact that Amer- 
ica’s immense wealth would enable her, if she chose 
to use it for that purpose, to outbid and outbuy any 
other competing interest, it does not seem likely that 
our neighbors to the south would like to intrust 
their destinies to so irresponsible and invisible a 
method of Yankee intervention. One can well 
imagine the howls of anguish which would arise if 
the National City Bank should organize a coup 
d'état in Colombia or if the Standard Oil should 
overthrow the Venezuelan administration. 

Our present policy of intervention has been 
adopted only because it was the least of the evils 
open to our choice. We do not aspire to annexations, 
so war would be too general an instrument. We still 
prefer, as Monroe did, that Europe should not 
intervene in Latin American affairs, as we have 
seen what happens in Asia (Continued on page 344) 
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City of Angels 











Los Angeles Sprouts White and 
Strange Against the Pacific 
Skyline. The Old and 
the New in the 


California 
City 






PROBABLY THE TALLEST MUNICIPAL CAPITOL 
IN THE WORLD: LOS ANGELES’ NEW CITY HALL 
IS NEARING COMPLETION 







THE ORIENT AND THE OLD WEST ARE EXPRESSED 
IN TERMS OF A NEWER OCCIDENTALISM IN THE 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 













All photographs courtesy Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
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LOS ANGELES HAS HER INDUSTRIES AS WELL AS HER PICNICS. HERE IN A LARGE PROPERLY ENOUGH THE NEW HOME OF THE LOS ANGELES ELKS RISES ON THE 
MILL IRON INGOTS ARE BEING POURED FROM TRAVELING VATS FAR SIDE OF WESLAKE PARK IN THE CENTER OF THE CITY 
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WHERE COCOANUTS MAY BE USED 

FOR LAWN BOWLS. THIS AT THE 

RIGHT IS A TYPICAL RESIDENTIAL 

STREET IN LOS ANGELES WHERE 

STATELY PALMS PROVIDE BEAUTY 
IF NOT SHADE 


GREEK IN INSPIRATION IF NOT IN 
DESIGN IS THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL, 
FAMOUS THE COUNTRY OVER FOR 
ITS SUNRISE EASTER SERVICES AS 
WELL AS FOR ITS SPORTING TOUR- 
NAMENTS OF ONE SORT OR ANOTHER 


THIS OLD SAN FERNANDO MISSION 

IS A RELIC OF A DAY WHEN THE 

PRESENT CITY OF LOS ANGELES 

WAS NOT EVEN AN ARCHITECT'S 

DREAM. THE BUSTLE OF A HALF 

CENTURY HAS NOT TROUBLED IT 
IN THE LEAST 
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AT LAST — HERE IS THE OBVIOUS 
PHOTOGRAPH. A MOTION-PICTURE 
LOT OUTSIDE LOS ANGELES. IF YOU 
LOOK CAREFULLY ENOUGH YOU 
MAY SEE ANYTHING FROM A ME- 
DIZVAL CASTLE TO A CHINESE HOP 
JOINT OR A BACK-ALLEY BOARD- 
ING HOUSE 


WHERE THERE IS NO ROOM FOR 

ANOTHER TREE IN THIS ORANGE 

ORCHARD AN OIL WELL HAS BEEN 

DRILLED WITH THE  DERRICKS 

STRADDLING THE LESSER SHRUBS 
BELOW 


ONE OF THE NEWEST ARCHITEC- 
TURAL OUTCROPPINGS IN THE SUR- 
PRISING HOLLYWOOD DISTRICT OF 
THE CITY IS GRAUMAN'S CHINESE 
THEATRE. HERE AMID THE MOST 
EXOTIC EASTERN SURROUNDINGS 
THE CINEMA PATRON MAY SEE THE 
SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK UNREELED 
BESIDE THE LOVE LIFE OF THE DAL- 
MATION HONEY BEE IN NATURAL 
COLORS 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Silencing the Gentleman from Indiana 


O much has hap- 
S pened in a po- 
litical way in 

the week which this 
article is supposed to 
cover that I am really 
fearful of leaving out 
something which 
would leave a gap 


Senator Arthur R. Robinson breaks into our correspond- 
ent’s memoirs this week. The junior Senator from Indiana 
has won this department's first prize for Senatorial cheap- 
ness, ‘‘in which commodity there is a glut on the market.’ 
Mr. Robinson, it appears, was practicing his mastery of 
the subtle art of innuendo. Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
momentarily squelched his attempt to link the name of 

Al Smith with Sinclair. But Mr. Robinson carries on 


Fortunately for 

, posterity, he was ad- 
equately squelched 

next day when, in at- 

tempting to link Al 

Smith with Sinclair 

on a flimsy excuse, he 

glibly stated that 

“birds of a feather 

flock together.” Pat 





in the continuity of 





political happenings. 
Let us turn first to the asinine performance of Sena- 
tor Arthur R. Robinson of Indiana. Mr. Robinson 
has the indirect Indiana habit of insinuating or inti- 
mating things without the bravery to make a direct 
charge. I remember that he once assailed Jim Reed 
of Missouri in this fashion, calling him “that white- 
haired old man with Presidential ambitions” and 
Reed challenged Robinson to a fight on the floor of 
the Senate or elsewhere. Needless to say, Mr. Robin- 
son never took advantage of the offer. 

During the course of the debate on the Hays’ 
transactions, who should make a telling point against 
the Democrats but old Brookhart of Iowa, whose 
very presence has been anathema to Republican 
nostrils ever since he got his seat back. Brookhart is 
like a bull in a china shop, but this time the damage 
was done among the wares of his adversaries. 

“I wonder if anybody in the Democratic party is 
going to organize to pay Doheny back his contribu- 
tions to the Democratic campaign fund?” he asked 
Senator Pat Harrison, whose quick-witted retort was 
about the nadir of oratorical brilliance. 

“The Senator may think that is powerfully 
funny,” was Harrison’s crushing reply before 
quickly turning to another topic. 

Then along came Robinson of Indiana — and I go 
into this because we have not heard the end of it. In 
the form of a question, “in what I think perhaps is 
the interest of truth,” he attempted to link the name 
of the late Franklin K. Lane with that of Sinclair. 
It was not a plain statement, mind you, which one 
could deny or affirm, but a baseless insinuating, inti- 
mating sort of charge which he wormed in under the 
cloak of saying, “I hope I shall not be accused of at- 
tempting to reflect upon anybody’s character, living 
or dead, for that certainly is not my desire.” I sup- 
pose that this is the way politics is conducted in Indi- 
ana, and that this sort’of innuendo is mere child’s 
play to a man of Mr. Robinson’s character. By re- 
sorting to such tactics, however, he immediately 
won first prize for Senatorial cheapness, in which 
commodity there is a glut on the market. 





Harrison never did a 
better service than when he coupled Robinson’s name 
with the sentence-serving ex-governor of Indiana, the 
present governor, the mayor of Indianapolis, the na- 
tional committeeman, three councilmen, the Marion 
County chairman, all of whom he declared were close 
political friends and henchmen of Mr. Robinson, all 
of whom had been or were under indictment for 
fraud and corruption; and after the mention of each 
name he yelled: “Birds of a feather flock together.” 

Never before have I seen such a severe indictment 
against any Senator go unchallenged. Had any other 
man but Robinson been involved, it is safe to say 
that half a dozen Senators would have been on their 
feet protesting against this violation of Senatorial 
procedure, insisting that Harrison’s words be taken 
down later to be expunged from the Record. Robin- 
son’s only reply was that none of the men was a 
candidate for President. This spectacle almost made 
tears of compassion well to one’s eyes, for there never 
was a sorrier, cheaper, more disgraceful sight than 
the junior Senator from Indiana. 


NOTHER event of the week was Mr. Cool- 
idge’s letter to the Republican State Central 
Committee of Wyoming declining to “waive his per- 
sonal preferences” and be a candidate in spite of all 
he had said. The White House reply, put out over 
the signature of the President’s secretary, Everett 
Sanders, in which it was said that Mr. Coolidge “‘di- 
rects me to say that he must decline to grant the 
request of the committee,” leaves us nowhere. 
The wise boys who write Washington politics re- 
fused to hold solemn rites over a Coolidge corpse 
dead to all nomination pleadings. The statement did 
not take the final step of saying, “I will not accept 
the nomination if it is tendered me,” although that 
would have been the logical and easy thing to do. It 
still left the way open for the “draft” idea, and al- 
though it did not lend much encouragement to these 
persistent fellows it did not crush their hopes. 
To me it appeared a careful attempt to maintain 
the even balance of the two previous statements; 
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that of August 2 — “I do not choose” — and that 
of December 6, that he had been “eliminated” and 
his wishes could “be respected.” It did not go one 
iota beyond that point. 

The more I study the letter to the Wyoming State 
Central Committee the more I am inclined to believe 
that Mr. Coolidge could be made to accept the nom- 
ination if it is voted him. For months he has been 
pressed to say something that would remove every 
element of doubt as to his exact position, and this in 
the face of a bullish stock market plunging about on 
rumors that he does not mean what he said. Yet at 
this very time Mr. Coolidge issues a declination to 
allow his name to go on the ballots in just such fash- 
ion as to preclude all possibility of an ordinary citi- 
zen taking him at his word. Confronted with the 
necessity of speaking once more, it would have been 
so downright honest to have stated his position be- 
yond the question of a possible doubt; why did he 
not do so? I suppose the answer to that must be 
found in any analysis of the Coolidge make-up which 
is always going around corners to get to a definite 
point. Although he hasn’t lifted a finger, moved a 
muscle, or twitched a toe to get the nomination, 
neither has he so much as sniffled that he would not 
take it were it to come his way. The logic of the 
whole situation is that if Hoover is not nominated 
there will be a deadlock, and out of the stalemate Mr. 
Coolidge’s name must inevitably arise phoenixlike. 





The Storm Clouds Gather in India 


It is beyond me how the millions of good people 
who want to see Mr. Coolidge once more the stand- 
ard bearer of his party really believe he can get away 
with it. There is a large gob of intelligent political 
opinion in Washington that honestly believes Mr. 
Coolidge would be the weakest candidate the Repub- 
licans could possibly nominate. If after all he has 
said, after all this waving away of the crown, he 
should finally be prevailed upon to accept it, what 
more ludicrous spectacle could be afforded? If I were 
a good Hoover man — my collar button still being 
on Dawes — I should evidence such shocking anger 
at such a course on the part of the President that I 
would be liable to mental examination. The act 
would be so farcically double-faced that I cannot 
believe the American people would tolerate it. It 
would be so wholly foreign to the lovely picture they 
have been cultivated to hold of an honest, frank, sin- 
cere man that I cannot fail to believe there would be 
an overwhelming revulsion. 


ERHAPS Mr. Coolidge would not take the 

nomination under any conditions. That is why 
I cannot understand why he does not say so now. 
The only excuse I can think of is that he is fearful 
he would lose further face with Congress, and 
that he does not want to see Herbert Hoover nom- 
inated. For it is against Hoover that the continuance 
of Mr. Coolidge in the picture militates. 


By Wayne Gard 


OT for six years have the people of India 
N been aroused as strongly against the 
British as at present. A new emergency has 
effected, to a large degree, the reunion of Hindu and 
Mohammedan political forces, and has provided the 
British with the spectre of a renewal of noncodpera- 
tion and boycott. The threat of economic boycott 
is particularly disquieting in view of the fact that 
Britain’s share in India’s trade has declined ten per 
cent in the last four years. 
This renewal of Nationalistic flame has as its 
immediate occasion the failure of the British to 
include any Indian mem- 


held in 1920, provided for a reconsideration of India’s 
Government after ten years. Thus, it was only logi- 
cal that last November the British Government 
should have announced the appointment of a com- 
mission of seven men to visit the various Indian 


provinces and to prepare recommendations on — 


which Parliament might base the future Govern- 
ment of the country. The only Indian objection is 
that this commission is made up entirely of members 

of Parliament to the exclusion of Indians. 
The strength of India’s protest was indicated in 
the hostile reception given the Parliamentary com- 
mission, headed by Sir 





bers in the Simon Com- 
mission, now at work in 
India. With the appoint- 
ment of a commission to 
study Indian political con- 
ditions, the Nationalists 
have no quarrel. The Re- 
forms Act of 1919, under 
which elections were first 





Mother India, periodically hostile to British 
domination, has found fresh cause for resentment 
in Parliament's failure to include Indians in the 
personnel of the Simon Commission, appointed to 
investigate conditions and report on reorganization 
of the Government. Mr. Gard tells here of India’s 
newest attempts to adjust the ‘‘white man’s burden” 
and to discover by what right Britain holds ‘dominion 

over palm and pine”’ 


John Simon, upon its ar- 
rival at Bombay on Febru- 
ary 3. Throughout India 
the Nationalists had - de- 
clared a bartal, or volun- 
tary closing of bazaar 
shops and cessation. of 
other business, as an ex- 
pression of protest. Except 
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in some of the smaller and more outlying cities, the 
bartal was successful beyond expectation. 

In Calcutta even the municipal government was 
at a standstill on the day of the commission’s arrival; 
the Calcutta Corporation had voted to close the 
municipal offices, schools, workshops, and stores. 
At Presidency College, University of Calcutta, ten 
thousand students participated in an indignant 
public demonstration after Indian newspapers had 
reported that the principal had threatened to impose 
a fine of ten rupees on each student who took part in 
the bartal. The streets were patrolled by armored 
cars and British infantry. Most of the demonstra- 
tions, however, were orderly. The only serious 
violence occurred in Madras when the police fired 
into a street crowd, killing one and injuring fifteen. 

At Bombay, where squads. of armed police con- 
verted the dock into a fortress, the arriving commis- 
sion was greeted by student hecklers and by signs 
bearing such legends as “Simon Go Back,” “No 
Representation, No Commission,” “Swaraj (Home 
Rule) is Our Birthright,” and “Down with British 
Imperialism.” At a mass meeting earlier in the day, 
Nationalist students had burned effigies of Stanley 
Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald, and Sir John Simon. 
British newspapers admitted that more than fifty 
thousand Nationalists attended the protest meeting 
in Bombay. 

The boycott of the commission is supported not 
only by the principal organization of the National- 
ists, the Indian National Congress, but also by such 
diverse bodies as the Indian Trade Union Congress, 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the Bombay Mill 
Owners’ Association, the Hindu Mahasabha, the 
Peasants’ party, the Liberal party, and the All-India 
Muslim League, and by a number of titled landlords. 
In Madras the provincial legislative council voted, 
sixty-four to twenty-eight, to have nothing to do 
with the commission. Some of the Mohammedans 
held out against the hartal for business reasons, but 
it is likely that the present British-Moslem antag- 
onism in. Egypt and Arabia will influence these to 
cast their lot with the Hindus as they did before. 


AMSAY MACDONALD’ approval of the com- 
mission and the inclusion of two Labor members 

were bitter disappointments to the Nationalists. 
This codperation was viewed as a betrayal of the 
principles of Labor and of the trust which India had 
placed with the party. The Nationalist leaders had 
not blamed the party for failure to accelerate self- 
government in India during its brief period of power 
In 1924. They realized that the party’s hands were 
tied in various ways; they could even joke about the 
fact that while MacDonald was Prime Minister a 
book on India which he had written continued to 
be proscribed by the Delhi Government. Labor’s 
Participation in the Simon Commission, however, 
Was interpreted only as an act of treachery. 





* From the British party viewpoint, the Conserva- 


tives did well to appoint the commission last year, 
and to have it represent all three parties. Since it is 
likely that the Conservatives will not be in power 
when the change in India’s Government is actually 
made, it was to their advantage to have recommen- 
dations made by an all-party commission. In the 
event of a Conservative defeat in England, the rec- 
ommendations of a purely Conservative commission 
might have been discarded and replaced by the 
findings of a Liberal or Labor body. As now con- 
stituted, the commission is assured of a favorable 
reception for its report, no matter which party may 
be in office at the time. 

There was little precedent, however, for the ex- 
clusion of Indian members. Previous Parliamentary 
commissions had included persons who were not 
members of Parliament; commissions sent to India 
had customarily included a minority of Indian mem- 
bers. Even the appointment of such Indians as 
could be counted on to agree meekly with the British 
majority would have greatly lessened the probability 
of boycott. 


OTHING that may be said in excuse of the 

personnel of the commission will convince 
the people of India that they have not been sub- 
jected to an intolerable affront. “No sane or self- 
respecting Indian,” declared Dr. A. M. Ansari, 
president of the Indian National Congress, “can 
ever admit the claim of Great Britain to be the sole 
judge of the measure and time of India’s political 
advance. Ours must be the decisive voice in the 
determination of our future.”’ This attitude is held 
not only by the Congress, but also by the National 
Liberal Federation, which usually has held aloof 
from the noncooperators. 

Almost from the moment of his landing in Bom- 
bay, Sir John Simon began receiving deputations 
and making optimistic and conciliatory statements 
intended to break down India’s boycott. In an open 
letter to the viceroy, dated February 7, he proposed 
a method of taking evidence that. was strikingly 
similar to a proposal that had been contemptuously 
rejected by Lord Birkenhead when it had been sug- 
gested by the Labor party months earlier. This plan 
was that evidence should be presented, not to the 
commission alone, but to a conference over which 
Simon should preside, consisting of the seven British 
commissioners and a corresponding body chosen by 
the two houses of the Indian Legislature. The report . 
of the Indian committee could, if the committee 
wished, be presented to Parliament as an annex’of 
the report of the Simon Commission, 

Apparently this bid for collaboration came too 
late. Although a vote of confidence was given to the 
commission by the Council of State — a small body, 
largely appointive, which constitutes the upper 
house of the national (Continued on page 344) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


not in order to acquaint himself with French 

literature or Frenchmen, but merely to dazzlea 
restaurant waiter, it is hardly surprising to find him 
being advised to do other things for similarly strange 
reasons. His reading of magazines, for instance, is 
urged by this publisher or that on grounds little 
short of amazing, least of all being the assumption 
that the magazine in question is to be read princi- 
pally because of its own merit or the chance that the 
reader may find it interesting. 

A circular, thus, sent out by the Literary Digest, 
after announcing that the recipient is “a leading 
citizen in his community,” asks him to send in the 
names of some of his fellow “leading citizens.” And 
just to strengthen the bond between the Digest and 
leading citizens in general, he will find that, having 
done this, he is entitled to receive free of charge the 
little booklet, “Slips of English, and How to Avoid 
Them” —a delicate hint that however perfect a 
leading citizen’s English may be, it still could do 
with a little overhauling, and that such improve- 
ment is best to be effected by making Digest readers 
of your friends. And, anyhow, an extra half million in 
the circulation of the Digest would be a good thing. 

Again, I was somewhat bewildered to receive 
from the Atlantic Monthly a \etter which at first 
sight I took for a House of Hugo appeal, or a testi- 
monial for Raquel’s Orange Blossom Fragrancia. 
The letter, beautifully mimeographed, had to do 
with a “hostess,” — and wouldn’t you think that 
American women would tire of always being host- 
esses? — a Cedar Rapids hostess, I believe, who had 
sicked the banshees on every other hostess in Cedar 
Rapids because of her extraordinarily brilliant table 
talk. She was, of course, a subscriber, and the reader 
was solemnly assured that he ought to subscribe and 
do likewise. The 4#/antic’s argument, then, simmers 
down to this: 1. That a woman in Cedar Rapids be- 
came uncommonly gabby through reading a maga- 
zine. 2. That people admired her greatly therefor. 
3. That the reader wants to become gabby, too. 
Ergo: He should subscribe to that magazine. Q.E.D. 
Well, perhaps so, perhaps so. At any rate, I’ve been 
reading the Atlantic too long to give it up now be- 
cause of the reasons they give me for reading it. 


[: a land where a man is advised to learn French, 


* * * 


One plea that I couldn’t resist, though, and that 
had me well nigh sobbing myself to sleep of a night, 
was that letter from the Nation about Mr. Villard’s 
birthday party. Send in your money, so it read, or if 
you haven’t any money or are already a subscriber, 
send in the names of a lot of friends, or send in any- 
thing else you have lying around! We’re all going 


over the top and make this the happiest birthday 
that Mr. Villard ever had! Send us anything! 

Now that’s the sort of letter I like to get from a 
magazine — no beating around the bush, no hums 
and hahs, no sentimentality — just a straightfor- 
ward announcement that Mr. Villard is going to 
have a birthday party and that I am expected to do 
something about it. I know, of course, that it’s 
rather an odd way of getting circulation, but some- 
how or other I found myself greatly moved. 

Well, sir, it didn’t take us long to get started, once 
we realized the situation. My wife went to work and 
baked a big batch of oatmeal cookies, and I got out 
that old fruit cake that somebody sent us for Christ- 
mas. I knew there was no false pride in Mr. Villard, 
so I put in a few cans of tomatoes and a side of bacon 
that I had laid away. And we tied the whole thing up 
with a big blue ribbon and a verse that I made up 
all by myself. It went something like this: 


Happy Jirthday to you! 
Happy Jirthday to you! 
Happy Jirthday, Mr. Vill/a-ard; 
Happy Jirthday to you! ! 


* * * 


This from a Cream of Wheat advertisement: 


A plan that arouses your children’s interest in a hot 
cereal breakfast and makes them want to eat it regu- 
larly. 4 youngster’s club with badges and a secret for 
members, with gold stars and colored wall charts... 


He was playing with a small wagon as I came by, 
yet, despite his immense preoccupation, I could see 
that the little fellow had something on his mind. Yes, 
there in his youthful buttonhole was the insignia of 
his lodge and, sure enough, as I drew near he looked 
up and piped in what somebody has called a childish 
treble the remark, “I’se dot a seekwit!” 

“And what is your secret, my little man?” I 
asked — I have a way with children, so I’m told. 

“°Toop over.” I leaned down as he whispered, 
“Tweam of Wheat is wich in those food e-le-munts 
needed most by ’ittle minds and bodies. It is easy to 
di-gest, containing none of those harsh, in-di-ges-ti- 
ble parts of the wheat. Chil-dwen love its tweamy 
wich-ness, so easily vawied by adding waisins, dates, 
or pwunes while — ” 

I interrupted him. “How would you like a nice 
bag of candy and an automobile ride?”’ I asked. 

It was with some satisfaction that I read in next 
morning’s paper the headlines: 

POLICE SEEK MISSING TOT! 


Lerr CLusBHouse WiTH STRANGE MAN 
Cc. W. M. . 
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Readers and Writers 


repeats itself—with a difference. 
In the ’eighties John H. Ingram 
edited a series of biographies known as the 

“Eminent Women Series,” and now Fran- 
cis Birrell is editing a “Representative 
Women Series,” which is being issued in 
this country by the Viking Press. Of the 
earlier volumes in my possession the sub- 
jects are George Eliot, Emily Bronté, 
George Sand, Maria Edgeworth, and 
Elizabeth Fry. With one exception, it will 
be seen, eminence was defined by the 
editor as of the literary variety. 

What are Mr. Birrell’s tests of emi- 
nence? Who are the representative women 
whose lives will be the subject of this new 
series? The first two volumes are “Aphra 
Behn,” by V. Sackville-West, and “An- 
nie Besant,” by Geoffrey West. Later 
titles, some of which have been published 
already in England, are Bianca Cappello, 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, La Duchesse du Maine, the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Letizia Bonaparte, Mary 
Shelley, Rachel, Christina of Sweden, 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, Charlotte Corday, 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Here, 
evidently, literary eminence is not the only 
consideration. 

Mr. Birrell’s editorial pronouncement 
is interesting, if perhaps a little unnec- 
essarily truculent: “There is an idea 
abroad, sedulously fostered by the news- 
papers, that women after centuries of 
claustration are at last coming into their 
own; and that never before in the world’s 
history have they been able to show the 
smallest portion of their worth. It is the 
object of the series entitled ‘Representa- 
tive Women’ to dispel this comfortable 
generalization and to prove to the ador- 
able adepts of our night clubs that there is 
a standard up to which they should at any 
rate attempt to live.” 

Whether the “adorable adepts of our 
night clubs” have any illusion as to the 
unique character of their accomplish- 
ments I rather doubt, and I even more 
strongly doubt if they will forsake the 
night clubs in order to emulate Annie 
Besant or Aphra Behn. “It has been 
thought better,” the editor says, “to 
concentrate on women eminent in private 
life rather than on those public person- 
ages, like Queen Elizabeth, who could 
hardly be dealt with adequately in an 
essay of twenty-five thousand words, or 
on artists, like Miss Austen,'who are fully 
revealed in their art. Persons so placed or 
gifted are often less typical of their age 
and milieu. With these exceptions, women 
of all types and ages will be included 
among the early subjects. By the time the 


Prrepest tse history, like any other, 


By Ernest Boyd 


series is complete, a catena of female 
achievement will have been forged.” 
Both Mrs. Besant and Aphra Behn were 
women of energy and character, as these 
studies vividly prove, yet can one say that 
either of them has left a mark on her 
time? Mrs. Besant would seem to be the 
more convincing claimant, but Mr. West, 
for all his enthusiastic admiration, is 
obliged to make damaging admissions 
toward the end of his book. He does not 
believe that the theosophical movement, 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTIon 


The Living Buddha. By Paul Morand 
(Holt). 

Seaports in the Moon. By Vincent 
Starrett (Doubleday, Doran). 

Home to Harlem. By Claude McKay 
(Harper). 

Old Enchantment. By Larry Barretto 
(John Day). 


GENERAL 


The Skull of Swift. By Shane Leslie 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

Barrie. By Thomas Moult (Scrib- 
ner). 

The Story of Everest. By Captain John 
Noel (Little, Brown). 

Beauty and the Beast. By Joseph 
Gordon Macleod (Viking Press). 











which has meant so much to her, will 
mean anything to mankind in general. 
There remains, therefore, her activities as 
a pioneer of radical reform. “Her life-long 
battle for freedom of thought and speech, 
for truth and for enlightenment, in pol- 
itics and religion, and in England and in 
India, certainly will stand; it has already 
become part of history. Yet even here it is 
arguable that she originated nothing, gave 
nothing to the world which otherwise it 
must have lacked.” 


HAVE heard some of her associates 

say she was the finest public speaker 
they had heard, but “‘it is difficult,” Mr. 
West says, “to imagine that many of her 
speeches will be read in future years, for 
their own sake, as literature. . . . Some- 
thing the same may be said of her volu- 
minous writings; he must needs be a hardy 
soul who, save as a student, essays to read 
them. Style she has never had.” If neither 
her speeches nor her writings are readable, 
it is obvious that they will be forgotten. 
Great speeches and controversial writings 


have been known to survive the imme- 
diate occasion of their delivery, when the 
work of men of genius. If Mrs. Besant’s 
do not, it is not because the controversies 
are no longer interesting, but because she 
is not a great writer or a great orator. I 
can imagine an “adorable adept of our 
night clubs” deciding that, after all, there 
is nothing very alluring in this career so 
full of incident, suffering, adventure, 
exaltation, and misery. When all is said 
and done, to quote Mr. West, “she leaves 
no distinctive body of writings, no vitally 
original thought, to carry on her name. 
As a phenomenon of sheer energy, of 
unfailing courage, of noble sincerity, she 
will live always in the memories of all who 
have known her; her fame beyond that 
point, considering her present position, 
seems curiously problematical.” 


ROM Krishnamurti or the Fabian 

Society to Aphra Behn, the first woman 
in Seventeenth Century Grub Street, it is 
a far cry. Yet, curiously enough, one is 
struck by the coincidence that both ladies 
are left by their biographers in fame’s 
twilight. Aphra assuredly lived a life more 
in accordance with the standards of the 
night club than Mrs. Besant. She was a 
beautiful, pleasure-loving, and sensual 
woman, who was not in the least con- 
cerned with the improvement of the 
human race. A fair hearing for her plays 
and stories, money with which to pay her 
debts, and lovers with whom to console 
herself for her professional struggles and 
misfortunes — that was what she de- 
manded of life, and an excellent story is 
made of it by Miss Sackville-West. 

Her task was all the more difficult in 
that the biographical material is very 
scanty. Even her names are mysterious. 
The date of her visit to Dutch Guiana like- 
wise. Her amours were notorious, but very 
little is known of her lovers. If she had 
been content to write of the London of her 
day, she would be read today as Defoe’s 
“Moll Flanders” is read. Even that title 
to fame she lost through her unfortunate 
obsession with Spanish romanticism. 
“We might have had the mother of Moll 
Flanders, and all we get is the bastard of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry,” is Miss 
Sackville-West’s melancholy conclusion. 
So much for the author. Not so the 
woman. “‘Gay, tragic, generous, smutty, 
rich of nature and big of heart, propping 
her elbows on the tavern table, cracking 
her jokes, penning those midnight letters 
to her sad lover by the light of a tallow 
dip, — this is the Aphra of whom one 
cannot take leave without respect.” The 
night club adepts will probably agree. 
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REPUTATIONS — TEN YEARS AFT- 
ER. By Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 


pany. $3.00. 


HILE the war lasted, all the re- 
W sources of three languages were 
taxed to do honor to these same 
leaders: editors, special correspondents, 
and “military experts” vied with each 
other as to who could chant their praises the 
loudest. With the Armistice, typewriters 
were promptly thrown into reverse gear; 
the song of praise gave place to strident 
outcries of controversy and long-sup- 
pressed animosities; the very correspond- 
ents who had distinguished themselves 
as the most unblushing of propagandists 
unloaded their old copy once again 
by the simple device of substituting 
abuse for adulation. After some three 
years of this, things gradually passed to a 
third stage. The publication of actual doc- 
uments and records soon revealed that the 
question was rarely as simple as imagined, 
and that the “real story” disclosed by the 
iconoclastic critic was often even more un- 
real than the original illusion. 

Captain Liddell Hart has returned to 
the now-it-can-be-told standpoint of the 
second phase, and gathered together in a 
single volume the false charges and vindic- 
tive accusations, the imaginary facts and 
distorted interpretations, and the envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness of 
spirit with which the respective partisans 
beset each other during the Kilkenny Cat 
period of 1919-1921. It is more than a co- 
incidence that the book should appear in 
the same year that brings forth a reissue of 
Parson Weems’ “Life of Washington.” 
More than a century lies between the two, 
but today moods and opinions shift in 
swifter periods: the cherry tree and the 
hatchet appeal to exactly the same sense 
of the quaint and the antique as do the 
Taxis of the Marne, which Captain Liddell 
Hart cranks up again and rumbles out for 
our delectation. Once more we find set 
forth in print the affirmation that Sarrail 
clung to Verdun during the Marne despite 
Joffre’s orders; the thrilling myth of the 
gigantic railway movement— over de- 
stroyed railways—by which the timid 
Falkenhayn failed to win the war just 
afterwards; the annihilating victories 
Ludendorff would have won in Poland had 
he been allowed to; and once again we 
bristle with horror at the spectacle of inno- 
cent and impotent American troops being 
slaughtered to no purpose through the 
ignorance of their bloodthirsty leaders. 

In regard to American operations, it is 
only fair to note that Captain Liddell Hart 


Court-Martial 


A Review by T. H. Thomas 


reveals many points heretofore undis- 
closed. The attack of July 18, for instance, 
was launched “with no more far-reaching 
aim than to free the Nancy railway.” 
Correspondingly, we learn that in the first 
Saint-Mihiel plan the Americans were to 
strike “north-eastward through Metz”; 
the Meuse-Argonne was a complete fail- 
ure; and the final offensive of November 1 
“had only a minor influence.” This com- 
plete fiasco of the American Army in com- 
bat was due, it appears, to the false 
reasoning which led Pershing to “estab- 
lish the cult of the rifle in the American 
Army,” and to train his men for open war- 
fare in the delusion “that it was possible 
to break through the trench front, given 





With next week’s issue, Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks, former editor of the 
“‘ Freeman,”’ author of numerous books, 
and outstanding American critic, will 
assume charge of this page, reviewing 
each Saturday what appeals to him as 
the most important book of the week. 
The Editors feel themselves particu- 
larly fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. Brooks, whose reviews, to- 
gether with Mr. Ernest Boyd’s depart- 
ment, will give INDEPENDENT readers 
literary criticism unexcelled among 
American magazines. 








troops full of the offensive spirit.” That 
this misled infantry did break through 
trench systems as expected causes the 
author no difficulty; in place of that obvi- 
ous fact he calmly offers us the following: 
“In his advocacy of what was sometimes 
termed the ‘Brusiloff’ system, — getting 
men killed in order to get the war over 
quickly, — Pershing did not appreciate 
that Russia, France and Britain had all 
held the same faith; the first was bank- 
rupt, the second almost, and the third 
severely shaken.” This stands out as the 
masterpiece of the peculiar type of innu- 
endo which is the distinguishing mark of 
Captain Liddell Hart’s literary personal- 
ity. In this single sentence it is suggested 
to us, smoothly and glibly, that Pershing’s 
object was to get his men killed as quickly 
as possible, that American infantry tactics 
were those of the Russians in 1914, and 
that in 1918 Pershing’s aim of a hard, 
driving offensive was a piece of ignorance 
which stood out in sharp contrast to the 
ideas of Foch and Haig. 

Almost as good an instance of this deft 
talent is the comparison of the two leaders 
who receive the chief honors of the au- 
thor’s universal contempt: “Haig at 








least was far more than a Joffre — his ob- 
stinacy was due to mental limits, not to 
pure ignorance.” This nice distinction is 
elucidated elsewhere. “In Haig, physi- 
ognomy was a true index of character — 
the forehead though not mean, dominated 
and eclipsed by thechin.” The Frenchman, 
on the other hand, was an inert mass of 
flesh, a massive puppet. “Reluctant to be- 
lieve that a man in so great a position 
could be as simple as he appeared, that his 
superhuman calm could come from insen- 
sibility, his silence from ignorance, even 
the Allied leaders who met him at close 
quarters felt that there must be un- 
plumbed depths in the apparent shad- 
ows.” For three years on end British 
soldiers and statesmen suffered from the 
delusion; so completely taken in that — as 
we know — they bitterly regretted Joffre’s 
departure; and one can imagine the morti- 
fication in higher military circles in Lon- 
don to learn, only today, the revelation: 
“Joffre was not a general, but a national 
nerve sedative.” 

Foch fares little better. Readers of the 
“Principes de la Guerre” may besurprised 
to learn it, but Foch’s teaching “had been 
the seed of the mad offensive 2 outrance 
doctrine” which almost lost the war in 
1914. Throughout the four years that 
followed his leadership consisted merely 
of uttering the mystic words “ Attaquez! 
attaquez! attaquez!” to the accompaniment 
of Gascon gestures. “He chanted this re- 
frain so continually that it was almost 
bound to coincide sometime with a psy- 
chological moment.” And it was by a for- 
tuitous coincidence of this sort, quite 
contrary to Foch’s plan, that the attack 
of July 18 became a strategical counter- 
stroke. We learn, too, the interesting point 
that some of Foch’s subordinates con 
sidered him insane. 


NS prejudice against Allied leaders 
belittles Captain Liddell Hart's 
Olympian attitude, for the German com- 
mand is swept off the board en d/oc at one 
fell swoop. “The more one studies the 
history of the war, the more does one re- 
alize how many times Germany had vic- 
tory almost within her grasp, and that 
only through crass incapacity, and still 
more, lack of character at the top, did she 
forfeit the repeated chances.” Die-hards 
may take comfort from the fact that the 
republic has intrusted its army to these 
same pusillanimous incompetents: Hind- 
enburg, for instance, Groener, von Seeckt, 
Lossberg, and Heye. But what a tragedy 
that Captain Liddell Hart should not have 
come forward with his reassuring message 
earlier — say, at the end of March, 1918. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


I'll Tell the World. By E. V. Knox. Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.00. 


HEY do these things better in Eng- 

land. All who subscribe to Punch or 
who read that excellent periodical occa- 
sionally know “Evoe,” whose prose and 
verse have delighted the civilized, sophis- 
ticated minority for lo, these many years. 
In this slender volume, described as “A 
Guide to the Greatness of England, 
mainly intended for American Use,” he 
satirizes both his own country and coun- 
trymen and those visiting Rotarians 
and Babbitts who nowsymbolize in British 
eyes the abstract American. He who was 
formerly portrayed as lank, long-legged, 
dyspeptic, goateed, and keen, known then 
as Uncle Sam and latterly as Uncle Shylock, 
given to humorous and quaint exag- 
geration, but has now since he grew 
prosperous and Rotarian suffered an over- 
seas change and become somehow fat- 
headed and obtuse. Mr. Knox does not 
like us, perhaps, but in the most urbane 
fashion he finds us amusing, as indeed we 
are. Why should we weep or rave in view 
of the fact that his own country affords 
him an even more intimate amusement? 
I could quote his conceits and verses by 
the score— they are more than clever, 
being humorous in the best tradition. But 
it would be easier and more useful if you 
took my word for it, bought the book and 
enjoyed it. What is a review, after all, 
but a word of encouragement or an ex- 
planation of distaste? I encourage you to 
buy, read, and inwardly digest these 
lines of a satirist who is as whimsical as 
he is observant of the current show, 
and as sophisticated as he is in the last 
analysis kindly. 


see 


The Making of a State. Memories and 
Observations, 1914-1918. By Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $6.00. 


HERE are many well informed on 

most things who know little enough 
about the name of Masaryk. Let Emil 
Ludwig place him: “If I were asked to 
name him who, among living men, de- 
serves the highest rank, I should say 
Masaryk, the Czech. . . . No statesman 
in the whole world today has so great a 
moral right to live in his palace as the 
wise, brave old man in the Hradshin at 
Prague.” President Masaryk is, as Lud- 
Wig intimates, one of the men who deserve 
the plaudits of the world. This memoir, 
eginning in the cataclysmic days of 1914, 
shows the gradual evolution of the ideas 
which Masaryk and his associates held 
for the independence of the Czechs. It 


carries through the war, shows Masaryk’s 
struggles to cement the idea of independ- 
ence for his people in the minds of the 
Allied statesmen and finally his struggles 
with the infant state. 

Masaryk is a scholar and a philosopher. 
His memoirs reflect these qualities in the 
punctiliousness of his phrasing, yet they 
are easy, natural, interesting. No one 
interested in the diplomacy of the war 
and its aftermath can afford to miss this 
important chapter. 


ese e£* * 


I Escape. By Captain J. L. Hardy. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


APTURED in 1914, this young Brit- 

ish officer refused to admit that 
stone walls a prison made for him. On four 
separate occasions, after long and difficult 
preparations, he escaped from prison, but 
not from Germany. Twice he almost 
reached the;border, but not until 1918 did 
he succeed at last in his unalterable de- 
termination to return to his regiment and 
duty. It would seem that such persever- 
ance and superb courage might have been 
rewarded with glory and safety, but the 
Fates turned their heads away. With 
characteristic modesty the author closes 
his book thus: “As for myself it would 
have been too much to expect that I 
should come scathless to the end of the 
war. I was in the line six months, and 
took part in several actions; but the 
Germans had the last word, for five weeks 
from the finish I was back again in Eng- 
land with a bullet in my tummy and a leg 





left behind me in France.” This book is 
a lesson in fortitude and uncomplaining 
gallantry. It is written simply with no 
attempt at style or fine writing, but its 
narrative gains rather than loses from 
such honest, convincing naturalness. 
An epic story of a brave man who would 
not be a prisoner. 


ese ee 8 


The Living Buddba. By Paul Morand. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


AUL MORAND has a lively pen; 
with Arlenesque abandon it leaps 
from the Orient to London, from London 
to Paris, from Paris to New York, and 
thence back to the Orient again. Prince 
Jali of “The Living Buddha” circum- 
navigates the globe, and ends up exactly 
where he began. From Renaud d’Ecouen, 
expatriated Frenchman, Jali catches the 
germ of the Occident. Leaving his native 
principality of Karastra, he sets out to 
discover the Western world. The thought 
rocesses of Jali are somewhat disturbed 
by what he finds, but his healthy metab- 
olism stands him in good stead. He 
determines to live the life of Buddha, 
and to convert Paris to Buddhism by his 
strenuous example. Before he has failed 
utterly he is diverted by Rosemary, 
daughter of Julius O. Kent of Vincennes, 
Indiana, “Great Dragon of the Ku-Klux 
Klan of Indiana, chromium magnate, 
a Puritan.” Rosemary is one thing in Paris 
and another in New York. 
“The Living Buddha” is the kind of 
book which such (Continued on page 344) 








NEW BOOKS.“° 


THE METAPHYSICS_OF 
PRAGMATISM 


By SIDNEY HOOK 


THE POINT OF VIEW 
In the Work of PAUL CARUS 


A beautiful and timely book embodyi: 
the ideals of Paul Le whose name will 


Religion and Philosophy. Limited edition 
printed from type and beautifully bound in 
red and gilt. $2.50 


PHILOSOPHY TODAY 
Edited by EDWARD L. SCHAUB 


A collection of essays by outstanding phi- 
losophers of Europe and America. 
Cloth, $3.75 


With an introductory word by John Dewey. 
Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1. 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND 
ANONYMOUS 
bit of in ab- 
pe a oO! pecsonal yp a! 
and as religion whole story is deny 
—-. * — Edward L. Schaub, North- 
western University. Boards, $1.00 


A DEBATE ON THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY 


with an introduction by 
WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN, President, Indiana University 


“The discussion is offered to readers in a single 
the controversy."’ —Bosion Evening Transcript. 


volume and forms a welcome addition to 
$2.00 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


339 East Chicago Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Story of the Week 





Skirmishes in the Conquest of Fear 


Preparatory Disarmament Com- 

mission met at Geneva. Twenty- 
six nations were represented, including 
three nonmembers of the League of 
Nations, Soviet Russia, Turkey, and the 
United States. For ten days the delegates 
discussed the three matters on their 
agenda: the report of the Commission on 
Arbitration and Security, the Russian 
proposals for complete disarmament, and 
the draft convention presented at the 
third session in April, 1927, which was up 
for a second reading. On March 24 the 
Commission adjourned, to reconvene at 
the cail of its chairman, and with a dis- 
tinct feeling upon the part of the delegates 
that the call will not be forthcoming in 
the very near future. 

It is not at all difficult to regard the 
ten-day session with complete pessimism 
and decide that exactly nothing was ac- 
complished. But it is also well to reflect 
upon a comment of Hucu S. Gipson, 
United States Ambassador to Belgium, 
who was head of our delegation. That the 
comment was made at the third session, 
a year ago, and not at the meeting just 
adjourned, in no way detracts from its 
force. “I realize,” said Mr. Gusson, 
“that our problems are many and com- 
plicated and that our difficulties are very 
great. They will call for all our patience 
and good will, but that is certainly no 
reason to give way to discouragement.” 
No doubt there is a distinct element of 
discouragement in the observation that 
throughout the fifth session only Russia, 
Turkey, and Germany demonstrated any 
real desire to push the negotiations for- 
ward. But that would be to make a snap , 
judgment upon what is perhaps the most 
complicated situation with which states- 
men have ever attempted to deal in 
conference. To understand it requires 
something of an examination of the whole 
disarmament question, which hinges upon 
the development of a formula whereby 
nations can reduce their armaments and 
still maintain the feeling of security 
which heavy armaments give. 

The first attempt to reduce the bur- 
dens of competitive armament was made 
in 1898 when Czar Nicuotas of Russia 
invited the powers to an international 
conference which should examine “the 
question of ending the progressive devel- 
opment of existing armaments.” The 
Hague Conference of 1899 was the result 
which, while it failed to make any definite 
achievements toward limiting armaments, 
did have one signal triumph in the 


O: March 15, the fifth session of the 





By Stewart Beach 


establishment of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. Czar Nicuotas’ second 
Hague conference which met in 1907, was 
likewise without result in so far as arms 
reduction was concerned. In 1912, Lord 
Ha.pane’s proposal for an Anglo-Ger- 
man naval holiday also met with re- 
fusal, and then the war definitely thrust 
aside all thoughts of disarmament. 


T the Peace Conference, debate of 
limiting armaments was renewed. 
The fourth of President Witson’s fourteen 
points was “Adequate guarantees given 
and taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety.” By the Versailles 





The fifth session of the 
Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission adjourned on 
March 24 at Geneva without 
bringing arms limitation and 
security appreciably nearer. 
Behind its sessions stretches 
a long period of earnest striv- 
ing for a formula by which the 
nations can throw aside their 
weapons. “The Story of the 
Week” sums up the progress 
which has been made in these 

international conferences 











Treaty Germany’s army was cut to 
100,000 men, and by the supplementary 
treaties of Neuilly, St. Germain, and 
Trianon, the military forces of Bulgaria, 
Austria, and Hungary were proportion- 
ately reduced. The vanquished having 
been thus dealt with Part I of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty sought to apply the ideal of 
disarmament to the victors, and the 
League of Nations was expressly charged 
with the problem of working it out. “The 
members of the League,” states Article 
VIII of the Covenant, “recognize that 
the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations. The 
Council, taking account of the geograph- 
ical situation and circumstances of each 
State, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and action 
of the several Governments.” 

Almost from its first meeting, called, 
it is interesting to remember, by President 
Witson in Paris on January 16, 1920, 





the League has sought ways and means to 
fulfill its obligations under Article VIII. 
In 1921, the Temporary Mixed Commis- 
sion for the Reduction of Armaments was 
appointed at the Assembly’s request, and 
immediately proceeded to a thorough 
investigation of the problem. The first 
fruit of this Commission were contained 
in the scheme submitted by Lord Esuer 
in 1921-22. This plan was similar in struc- 
ture to the naval arms limitation pact 
signed at Washington in 1922, excepting 
that it carried reduction to the mili- 
tary and air forces of the different coun- 
tries. But once the plan was discussed 
by the various Governments involved, it 
was apparent that it would fail because of 
the feeling of insecurity prevalent at the 
time. This feeling was recognized by the 
Third Assembly of the League in 1922 
when it adopted the famous Resolution 
XIV linking disarmament with security. 
Out of Resolution XIV grew the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance which the Fourth 
Assembly considered in September, 1923. 
This pact provided a general guarantee 
by means of mutual assistance in case of 
aggression, combined in certain cases with 
special guarantees in the form of defensive 
alliances between a limited number of 
states. The plan would come into effect 
only when the various states had put into 
operation a plan of disarmament. But 
although some eighteen governments 
approved it, the Mutual Assistance 
Treaty failed of adoption. Various objec- 
tions were brought forward, the most 
important of which was that the pact 
failed to take account of arbitration. 


HE next step was the Protocol for 

the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, commonly called the Ge- 
neva Protocol. It was drafted by the Fifth 
Assembly in September, 1924, and linked 
both disarmament and security with 
arbitration. Military assistance was pro- 
vided for the victim of aggression, but the 
Protocol went further by strengthening 
the procedure for peaceful settlement of 
disputes and by defining an aggressor as 
a state that failed to comply with this 
procedure. Great Britain tipped over the 
peace cart by definitely rejecting the Pro- 
tocol in March, 1925, although some of its 
provisions were guarded in the Locarno 
agreements made in October of that year 
between Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy. Britain’s major objection to the 
Protocol was her unwillingness to engage 
in a blanket promise to police the world, 
since in case the League were called upon 
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to halt an aggressive war Britain’s fleet 
would be forced to play a large part in 
coercing the aggressor. 

Finally, in September, 1925, the Sixth 
Assembly drafted a resolution directing 
the Council to undertake a preliminary 
study with a view to a general disarma- 
ment conference. At its December meet- 
ing, the Council completed its plans and 
summoned a Preparatory Commission to 
study the problems of disarmament and 
to decide upon the questions which should 
be presented to a full conference to be 
called some time in the future. It was the 
fifth session of this preparatory Commis- 
sion which closed in Geneva upon March 
24. The first session was held May 18-26, 
1926; the second September 22-27, 1926; 
the third March 21 to April 26, 1927; and 
the fourth November 30 to December 3, 
1927. Although it is obviously impossible 
to discuss these conferences in detail, 
some idea may be given of the difficulties 
involved over their course. 


HE nub of the whole discussion is one 

which has troubled the League since 
Lord EsHer’s plan was first rejected — 
security. In the sessions of the Prepara- 
tory Commission two factions quickly 
emerged, the one headed by France and 
the other by Great Britain. France’s 
point of view is that security must be 
established firmly before any plan of dis- 
armament can be acceptable; Great Bri- 
tain holds as firmly that a reduction of 
armaments will go a long way toward 
inducing the feeling of security and should 
therefore be considered first. Through the 
long spring session a year ago these two 
positions were argued back and forth, and 
practically nothing was decided. 

Two corollary facts emerged, however, 
which are of vast importance in any con- 
sideration of the problem of disarmament. 
The first is that France, despite the 
Locarno agreements which guarantee 
Great Britain’s protection of her western 
front in case of attack, still feels herself 
insecure. Until she renounces her fears, 
little progress can be made. For, and this 
is the second consideration, Britain re- 
fuses to go further in guaranteeing with 
her arms the peace of Europe. That posi- 
tion was made unmistakably clear a year 
ago, and it was reiterated at last month’s 
meeting. If others desire to enter regional 
pacts upon the Locarno model, Britain is 
teady and willing to cheer them on. But 
beyond guaranteeing the western front, 
she will not go in a military way. Before 
the Commission adjourned a year ago, a 
draft was drawn up, setting forth her 
Position and France’s as well as the points 
upon which agreement had been reached. 

hat convention was scheduled for a 
second reading at last month’s meeting. 

During the summer of 1927, the failure 
of the three-power naval conference to 
reach an agreement to limit auxiliary 
naval armaments along the lines of the 


Washington Treaty was a severe blow to 
the League. Although the conference was 
called by President Coo.ipce without 
reference to the League, it was watched 
closely by member states. When Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States 
found their hopes for further reduction 
wrecked upon the divergent views of 
America and Britain, Geneva saw in the 
failure a blow to her own bright hopes. 
The Eighth Assembly met in gloom, and 
those observers who spend nervous nights 
watching for the League to crumble into 
dust freely predicted the catastrophe. But 
hope prevailed, and a resolution was 
drafted directing the Council to appoint 
a Commission on Arbitration and Security 
to investigate the problem further and 
report to the Preparatory Commission. 
On November 30, 1927, the Preparatory 
Commission met for a brief four days to 
set up the Security Commission and define 
its duties. Epvarp Benes, Foreign Min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia, was made chair- 
man, and a meeting was scheduled for 
February 20. 

Somewhat to the surprise of the League, 
Soviet Russia suddenly professed a 
desire to take part in the meetings of the 
Preparatory Commission and to send an 
observer to the Security Commission. The 
offer was cordially accepted, and accord- 
ingly Maxim Litvinov, Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, appeared. No sooner had 
M. Lirvinov taken his seat than he pre- 
sented a scheme for complete disarma- 
ment to be effected within four years. The 
League had been working for eight years, 
pointed out the Russian, without making 
headway of any sort toward disarmament. 
Here was a plan, then, to accomplish all. 
Copies were presented to the various dele- 
gations for study, and the session ad- 
journed, reserving fireworks for the March 
meeting. 

Meanwhile, the Security Commission 
met on February 20, with results some- 
what discouraging. Lord CusHENDUN, 
British delegate, steadfastly opposed any 
scheme which would draw England into a 
security network as guarantor of any- 
thing beyond her present commitments. 
The only real work of the Security 
Commission was the adoption of six 
model draft treaties which will come up 
for a second reading at its next meeting in 
June. None of these contemplates any 
new security move. All are attempts to 
clarify the models to be used for arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. 


HE Security Commission adjourned 
March 7, to be succeeded by the 
Preparatory Commission. It soon disposed 
of the Security Commission’s report which 
merely announced that there was little to 
report, did nothing about the convention 
left over from April, 1927, and proceeded 
to consider the Russian proposal. 
M. Litvinov’s plan is fairly complex. 
It contains sixty-three articles divided 


into five chapters, and contemplates, over 
a period of four years, complete disarma- 
ment of all nations. During the first year, 
armies are to be reduced by fifty per cent 
and all mobilization plans scrapped. An 
international commission is to be set up 
to take care of the further details of dis- 
armament, and guards are to be estab- 
lished to protect the nations during this 
period, not in national units, but under 
the international control force. 

It was on March 19 that the Commis- 
sion moved to a consideration of the 
Russian proposals. M. Litvinov spoke. 
In effect he said: “You have been wran- 
gling here for seven years and have accom- 
plished just exactly nothing. Russia is 
ready to disarm. Are you? We expect a 
reply to these proposals now.” 

He got his reply. It came in the form of 
one of the most complete chastisements 
in the history of diplomacy. And it came 
from the imposing Lord CusHENDUN 
whom newspaper correspondents glee- 
fully dubbed Lord “CrusHENDUN” when 
he had finished. “In what spirit has the 
Soviet Government sent representatives 
to take part in our proceedings?” he 
asked. “‘In what spirit are these proposals 
made? Our object is to establish world 
peace on a firm basis, and I assume the 
desire of the Soviet is likewise. What kind 
of peace? There are two kinds of war; 
also there are two kinds of peace. There is 
international war and civil war. Civil war 
is the more horrible. For years past the 
Soviet policy expressed by its leaders has 
been to produce armed insurrections in 
every nation where they can exercise in- 
fluence. We must have assurance given 
by M. Lirvinov that there is a complete 
change of policy.” For an hour and a half 
Lord CusHENDUN examined the Russian 
proposals in detail, and when he had 
finished, there was little question of what 
the Commission would do with them. 


HAT is the present outlook for 

peace? Now that the Preparatory 
Commission has adjourned its sessions 
with so little of accomplishment behind it, 
interest turns once more to the KELLoGG 
proposals for a treaty outlawing war 
among the nations. A further meeting of 
the Security Commission in June will con- 
tinue to search for a formula to soften fear 
of aggression and pave the way for dis- 
armament. Curiously enough, the only 
meeting which has thus far made any 
headway toward arms limitation was the 
Washington Conference, set up quite out- 
side the League. But the success of this 
meeting, great as it was, hinged largely 
upon the fact that none of the nations felt 
their security weakened by the treaty 
terms. For Europe security was, in fact, 
increased because the threat of “incom- 
parably the most adequate” American 
Navy was definitely removed. Further 
limitation must still follow in the wake 
of security. 
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Special Number 


SCIENCE 
NEWS-LETTER 


April 14th 


HE places of great Scientific 

Interest in America are to be 

featured in our Special Number 
of April 14th. This issue is comple- 
mentary to our special European 
Travel Number of April 7th. It will 
prove invaluable in planning a 
worthwhile vacation; it is interest- 
ing reading to the stay-at-home. 
Scientific Shrines, Geological and Fossil 
Wonders, National Parks, Indian Ruins, 
Archeological Sights and Industrial 
Plants are included in the list of subjects 
covered. 15¢ and the attached coupon will 
bring you this unusual copy. 


Science Service: — Enclosed find ” 15c for 
which send me April 14th issue or (2) $1 for 
which send me your special offer, Science 
News-Letter for 13 weeks. 


DIRNNE. cnc sos csaesnsexkbeneebabsesese se = 
DR bo oubeccenchaoeke sabes sone eee 
SCIENCE SERVICE 
2129 B St. Washington, D. C. 














BIKING TOURS FOR BOYS! 


hrough Britain on a Bike! A splendid tour for boys, 
cnn educational, and sony great fun! We use 
easy-going English tandems, go easy distances, and yet 
make a complete circuit of England! Three groups, ac- 
cording to age and strength, from 12 to 16 years inclusive. 

Continental Tour, for boys of 14, 15, and 16 years, 
going from Hamburg to the Rhine, up the Rhine to May- 
ence, to Switzerland, up Jungfrau, through east France to 
Verdun and the battlefields, Rheims, Paris, Amiens, Bou- 
logne — a fine_out-of-door experience — most of it on 
tandem bikes! For information 
Charles K. Taylor, Carteret Academy, Orange, N. J. 


FRANCESTOWN, N. H. 


65 miles from Boston 
SQUARE BRICK HOUSE, 125 YEARS OLD, ON HILLTOP 

10 rooms, water, steam heat, good condition. 
Never before on market. Farm 150 acres. 
One of most beautiful places in Southern 
N. H. 12 miles from Peterborough. Price 
$15,000. 

M. G. STARRETT 

90 West Street New York City 


STAMMERING 


It the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others, it 
must be that in the presence of others he does eunetnng 
that interferes with Nature in the speech process. I 

then we know what it is that interferes, and the stammerer 
be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting 
rid of the thing that makes him stammer. That is the 
philosophy of our method of cure. Let us tell you about it 

SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 


Tyler Texas 


STAMMERING 


Baron Harald Holmfeld 
Speech correction for children and adults. 
Studio: 10 East 58th Street, New York City 
Residence: 507 West 111th Street Cathedral 9939 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 


alog address 




















For cat 
BOX 14, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14. Experienced, sympathetic care in the 
home of the directors. Ideal health conditions. Small 
classes. High academic standards. Summer camp in 
Maine. Address 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 











THE DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


608 TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
Providence 


Rhode Island 





(Continued from page 341) men as Dr. Irv- 
ing Babbitt of Harvard University delight 
in labeling “romantic nostalgia,” or “a 
wilderness of superficialities.” Dr. Babbitt 
is not known to have applied this formula 
to “The Living Buddha,” but it is evi- 
dent that he might. If you are kin to Dr. 
Babbitt you will condemn the book, but 
whatever your connections you are bound 
to find it interesting reading. Its English 
version runs smoothly in the translation 
of Madeleine Boyd. 
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My Wife, Poor Wretch. Emma B. Brunner. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$2.00. 


omer we had pictured Mr. 
Pepys’ spouse as a different person 
than the author here makes her, but it was 
high time that someone with imagination 
should show that perhaps Samuel did not 
“know the half of it,” and that Mrs. 
Pepys’ life was far more eventful and 
happy than he realized. The pictures and 
“atmosphere” are true to the spirit of the 
days of the diary, and the story is quite 
exciting and perhaps no more misleading 
than Samuel’s own cryptic allusions to his 
lady. The author has indulged in some de- 
lightful constructive imaginings. 





The Storm Clouds Gather 
in India 
(Continued from page 337) 


Legislature and can be depended upon to 
support the British in any emergency — 
the more democratic and representative 
Legislative Assembly voted “that the con- 
stitution of the Simon Commission and its 
scheme of inquiry are wholly unacceptable 
to this House, which will have nothing 
to do with the commission in any shape 
or form.” 

The gulf between England and India is 
essentially the gulf between the principle 
of imperialism, with its vestige of the 
“white man’s burden,” and the principle 
of self-determination of nations. If one 
believes with Rudyard Kipling that the 
British “dominion over palm and pine” 
was established by a just and farseeing 
God, he will agree with Lord Birkenhead 
that the British are the “trustees” of 
India, and he may see in “‘self-determina- 
tion” only a slogan useful in breaking up 
the empires of defeated enemies. To the 
Indian, of course, the high-sounding talk 
of the British is only a cloak for eco- 
nomic exploitation, or is at best a shallow 
rationalization. 

About India’s future there is a shroud 
of uncertainty. Few things are more 
difficult than to predict events in a 
country so populous and so unstable. 
M. K. Gandhi, the mahatma, has re- 
peated his faith in nonviolent noncodp- 
eration as the only effective means for 











attaining self-government in India. Gandhi 
and other Nationalist leaders are now 
seeking to unite all India in a continued 
boycott of the Simon Commission. The 
success of the boycott, and of the whole 
Nationalist movement, will depend mainly 
upon the degree of unity which the 
Nationalists attain. Divisions, mainly 
religious, have been the chief weakness 
of the agitation for home rule. When 
genuinely united, the Nationalists can 
wrest from the British almost any con- 
cessions which they demand. 





What Kind of Intervention 
Do They Want? 


(Continued from page 330) 


and Africa when Europe intervenes. We 
have found, by experience, as Mexico is 
learning in the case of Sandino and 
Sacasa, that filibustering is both inade- 
quate as an instrument of policy and is 
likely to embroil us with our neighbors. 
We have also discovered that the direct 
self-interest of American corporations 
engaged in Latin American business is no 
guarantee of stability and no pledge that 
the settlement achieved will conform to 
our national interest or the spirit of 
American institutions. 

So we are reluctantly compelled to use 
Marines, the Special Service Squadron, 
and such legal devices as the Stimson 
Agreement and the McCoy Electoral 
Law to enable disorderly republics to put 
an end to the conditions which have 
made intervention possible as well as 
necessary. Intervention has the merit of 
regularizing procedure, defining in ad- 
vance the interest we wish to preserve and 
delimiting in advance the steps we shall 
take to preserve that interest. To Ar- 
gentinian and Costa Rican logicians it 
may not seem so clear-cut or satisfactory a 
solution as-war; to self-seeking politicians 
it may not offer so many avenues of 
graft as subsidized revolt; to American 
firms it may seem to compromise their 
immediate economic advantage for a 
general political good; to Europe it may 
seem suspiciously like the Old World 
imperialism, for Europe has a bad con- 
science in these matters and makes the 
common mistake of attributing to us 
motives similar to her own. But interven- 
tion is, to date, the most scientific method 
we have of preserving the peace, order, 
and prosperity which is the basic object 
of American foreign policy. We should 
infinitely prefer, however, that the 
tropical republics should learn so to 
conduct themselves that intervention 
should not be necessary. The example of 
Argentina, for all her opposition to our 
present course, is proof that responsible 
and enlightened self-government is not 
beyond the political capacity of the Latin 
Americans. 
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